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To TH 2 


Sin; 


1 HAVE a \ Wife that keeps good Company. You | 


know that the word Good varies its meaning accor- 
ding to the value set upon different qualities in dif- 


| ferent places, To be a Good Man in a College, is 


to be learned; in a Camp, to be brave; and in the 


City, to be rich. By Good Company, in the place 
which I have the misfortune to inhabit, we under- 
stand not only those from whom any good can be 
learned, whether Wisdom or Virtue; or by whom 
| any good can be conferred, whether Profit or Repu- 
tation. Good Company is the company of those 


whose Birth is high, and whose Riches are great, 


! or of those whom the Rich and N oble admit to fam- | 
| Uiarity, 


lama Gentleman of a fortune by no means ex- 1 


uberant, but more than equal to the wants of my 


family, and for some years equal to our desires. My 
Wife, who had never been accustomed to splend- | 
our, joined her endeavours to mine in the superin- 
tendence of our œconomy; we lived in decent 


ures, a 
But slight causes Prad uce e great effects. All my 


| happiness has been destroyed by change of place; 1 


Virtue is too onen warmly local; ; in some situations 


1 5 v. II. 


plenty, and were not ereludsg from moderate Pugs 1 
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the air diseases the body, and in others poisons the 


mind. Being obliged to remove my habitation, I 
was led by my evil genius to a convenient house in 
a street where many of the nobility reside. We 
had scarcely ranged our furniture, and aired our 
rooms, when my Wife began to grow discon- 
tented, and to wonder what the neighbours would 
think when. they + Saw so few chairs and chariots at 


her door. 


Her acquaintance wha: came to see e her fom the | 
quarter that we had left, mortified her without de- 
sign, by continual enquiries about the Ladies whose 
houses they viewed from our windows. She was 
ashamed to confess that she had no intercourse with 
them, and sheltered her distress under general an- 
swels, which always tended to raise suspicion that 
che knew more than she would tell; but she was of- 
ten reduced to difficulties, when the course of talk _ 
introduced questions about the furniture or orna- 
ments of their houses, which when she could get no 
intelligence, she was forced to pass slightly over, as 
things which shes Saw so often that she never mind- 
ed ee : 
Io all these vexations hs was tesolred to FR an 
end, aud redoubled her visits to those few of her 
- tx ends, who visited those who kept Good Compa- 
ny; and, if ever she met a Lady of Quality, forced 
bp herself into notice by respect and assiduity, Her 
advances were generatly rejected; and she heard 
them as they vent down stairs, talk how some erea- ö 
Wes tures put themselves forward. | oo 
She was not discouraged, but crept owed; . | 
one to another; and as perseverance will do great 
things, sapped her way unperceived, till, unexpec- _ 
tedly, she appeared at the Card-table of Lady Biddy 
Porpoise, a lethargic Virgin of seventy-six, whom 
al the families in the next square visited ery: pony : 
5 tually when She was not at teme. | 


_ W — 


‚öͤͤ 8 
This was the first step of that elevation to which 


my Wife has since ascended. For five months she 
had no name but that of Lady Biddy, who, let the 
world say what it would, had a fine understanding, 


and such a command of her temper, that, whether 


she won or lost, she slept over her cards. 


At Lady Biddy's she met with Lady Tawdry, 
whose favour she gained by estimating her ear-rings, 


which were counterfeit, at twice the value of real 
diamonds. When she had once entered two houses 


of distinction, she was easily admitted into more, 
and in ten weeks had all her time anticipated by 


parties and engagements, Every morning she is be- 


spoke, in the summer, for the gardens; in the win⸗ 
ter, for a sale; every afternoon she has visits to pay; 


and every night brings an inviolable appointment, 
or an Assembly in which the best e in the 
| town were to appear. | i E 


Lou will easily imagine t. nat much oft my 3 


tic company is withdrawn, I never. sce my Wife 


but in the hurry of preparation, or the languor of 


1 weariness, To dress and to undiess is almost her 
{ whole business in private; and the servants take 
| advantage of her Legligence to increase expence. 
But I can supply her omissions by my own dili- 


gence, and should not much regret this new course 


ot life, if it did nothing more tian transfer to me 
the care of our accounts. The changes which it 


has made are more vexatious. My Wife has no 


| longer the use of her understanding. She has no 


S7 
rule of action but the fashion. 1 has no opinion | 


but that of the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own set of company. | 


She hates and admires in humble imitation ; and es. 
| choes the word charming and dote eslible without con- 
sulting her own percepllons. 


If tor a few minutes we sit down twain abe : 


5 entertains me with the e of Een fed or 


% 
the conversation of Lord Whiffler and Miss Quick ; 


and wonders to find me receiving with indifference 


sayings which put all the company into laughter. 
Buy her old friends she is no longer very willing 


to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 


at once; and is sometimes surprised by her best vi- 


sitants in company which she would not shew, and 
cannot hide; but from the moment that a Countess 
enters, she takes care neither to hear nor see them; 
they soon find themselves neglected and retire; and 
she tells her Ladyship that they are somenow rela- 


ted at a great distance, and that, as they are good 
sort of people, she cannot be rude to them. ZI 
As by this ambitious union with those that are a- 


bove her, she is always forced upon disadvantageous 
comparisons of her condition with theirs, she has a 
constant source of misery within; and never re- 
turns from glittering Assemblies and magnificent A- 
partments but she growls out her discontent, and 
wonders why che v-as doomed to so indigent a state. 
When she attends the Duchess to a sale, she always 
... Sees something that she cannot buy; a and, that she 
may not seem "wholly insignificant, she will some- 
times venture to bid, and often makes acquisitions | 
which she did not waut at pom which she cannot 7 


| afford. 


coufted, for those where she is only suffered; her 


equals are daily made her enemies, and her deri 1 


5 ors S òill never be her friends, 
; 8. am, Sir, your 8 Ke. 


What adds to all this : uneasiness is, that this ex- 
pence is without use, and this vanity witheut ho- 
nour; sbe forsakes houses where she might be 
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= TO THE IDLER, 


Yo, have lately entertained your ein with 
the case of an unfortunate Husband, and thereby 


given a demonstrative proof you are not averse e- 


ven to hear Appeals, and terminate Differences be- 


tween Man and Wife; 1 therefore take the liberty 
to present you with the Case of an injured Lady, 


which, as it chiefly relates to what I think the Law= _ 
pers call a Point of Law, I shall do in as juridical „ 
manner as J am capable, and submit it to the con- 
sideration. of. the learned Gentlemen of that Pro- 55 
fession. 


. os the style of my marriage Articles, 
a Marriage was Had and solemnized, about six months 


ago, between me and Mr Savecharges, a Gentle- _ 
man possessed of a plentiful tortune of his own, and 


one who, I was Noise would oy has and nos 
Spend mine, 


Before our marriage Mr Savecharges had: all 
along preferred the salutary exercise of walking on 


foot, to the distempered ease, as he terms it, ot Flol- ; 
ling in a chariot; but notwithstanding his fine pa- 
neguyrics on walking, the great advantages the in- 
fautry were in the sole possession of, and the many _ 


dreadful dangers they escaped, he found I had very 


_ ditterent notions of an Equipage, and was not ene | 
to be converted, or gained over to his party. 


An Equipage | was determined to have, when⸗ 


I ever I married. I too well knew the disposition of 
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My inter ded consort, to leave the providing one 
entirely to his honour, and flatter myself Mr Save- 
cbarges has, in the articles made previous to our 
marriage, agreed to keep me a Coach; but lest I 
Should be mistaken, or the attornies should not have 
done me justice in methodizing or legalizing these 
half dozen words, I will set about and transcribe 
that part of the agreement, which will explain the 
matter to vou much better than can be done by one 


who is so deeply interested in the event; and shew 


| h on what foundation I built my hopes of being soon 


under the transporting, delighttul denomination of 


a fashionable Lady, who enjoys the exalted and 
much envied kelicity of bowling about in her own. 
Coach. 8 
And, ler the said Solomon ae - 
4 for divers good causes and considerations him 
c hereunto moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby 
agree, that the said Solomon Savecharges shall 
' _ * and will, so soon as conveniently may "be after 
-.*-the solemnization of the said intended Marriage, 
Lat his own proper cost and charges, find and pro- 
vide à certain vebicle or four-wheel carriage, com- 
e monly called or known by the name of a Coach: 
which said vehicle or wheel carriage, so called or 
„ known by the name of a Coach, shall be used and 
1 enjoyed by the said Sukey Modish, his intended 
« Wife,” (pray mind that, Mr Idler,) “at such 
times and in such manner as she, the said. Suley { 
„ Modisb, shall think fit and convenient.” 
Such, Mr Idler, is the agreement my passionate q 
Admirer entered into; and what the dear frugal 48 
Hus band calls a performance of it remains to be de- 
cscribed. Soon after the ceremony of signing aud 
Sealing was over, our wedding-cloaths being sent 
home, and, in short, every thing in readiness ex- 
cept the Coach, my own shadow was scarce more 
constant than 6 e Lover i in his atten - "| 
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No. 54. . e 
dance on me. Wearied by his ed importu- 


quate to the heavy expence attending it. ä 
_ } thought it high time to speak with equal plainness, . 
and told him, as the fortune I brought fairly enti- 

tled me to ride in my own Coach, and as I was sen- 
sible his circumstances would very well afford it, 


the must pardon n me if [ insisted on a dba of 8 
: his agreement, 


TUE DER. 11 


nities for what he called a completion of his bliss, 4 5 
consented to make him happy; in a few days I 
gave him my hand, and, attended by Hymen in his 
saffron-robes, retired to a country-seat of my hus- 
band's, where the Honey-moon flew over our heads 


ere we had time to recollect ourselves, or think of 
our engagements in town, | 
and you may be sure, Sir, I expected to step into 
my Coach on my arrival here; but what was mz 
| surprize and disappointment, when, instead of this, 


Well to town we came; 


he began to sound in my ears, “ That the interest 
of money was low, very low; and what a terrible 
thing it was to be encumbered with a little regiment 


of servants in these hard times!” I could easily per- 
ceive what all this tended to, but would not seem 


to understand him; which made it highly necessary 
for Mr Savec barges to explain himself more intelli- 


part, he could not conceive how the pleasure result- 
ing from such a convenience could be any way ade- 


1 appeal to you, Mr Id! er, whether any thing | 


24 -ould be more civil, more complaisant, than this? 


Ind (would you. believe it?) the creature in re- 


turn, a few days after, accosted me in an offended 
tone, with, © Madam, 1 can now tell you your 


Coach is ready; and since you are $0 passionately | 
'T fond of 


one, I intend you the honour of keeping 
© a pair of horses.—— You insisted upon having an 


3.0 article of Vin money; and Horses a are no part of 


gibly; to harp upon and protest he dreaded the ex-, 
| pence of keeping a Coach. And, truly, for his 


Tnow::--:4 
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e my agreement.” Base, designing e "box 
your pardon, Mr Idler, the very recital of such 


mean ungentleman-like behaviour fires my blood, 


and lights up a flame within me. But hence, thou 


Worst of monsters, ill-timed Rage, and let me not 


on spoll my cause for want of temper, * 


Now though I am convinced I might make a 
worse use of part of the Pin- money, than by ex- 


_ tending my bounty towards the support of so use- 
ful a part of the brute creation; yet, like a true 


born Englishwoman, I am so tenacious of my rights 


* . Z 


and privileges, and morover so good a friend to the 
gentlemen of the Law, that protest, Mr Idler, 
sooner than tamely give up the point, and be quib- 
bled out of my right, I will receive my Pin-money, 


as it were, with one hand, and pay it to them with 


the other; provided they will give me, or, which is 

the same thing, my Trustees, encouragement to 
_ commence a Suit against this dear W Husband | 
of mine. 


And of this 1 can't have the Jeact chow of 


doubt, inasmuch as 1 have been told by very good 
authority, it is some way or other laid down as a 
rule, „* That whenever the Law doth give any 

* thing to one, it giveth impliedly whatever 1s ne- | 


_ © cessary for the takiag and enjoying the same.“ 


Now I would gladly know what enjoyment 1, or | 
any Lady in; the kingdom, can have of a coach 
without horses? The answer is obvious None at 


all! For as Serj, Catlyne very wisely observes, 


„Though a coach has wheels, to the end it may 
. « thereby and by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 


« yet in point of utility it may as well have none, 


. » if they are not put in motion by means of its vital 


ce parts, that is, the horses.“ 


And therefore, Sir, I humbly hops: you 1 the | 
z learned i in the Law will be of opinion, that two cer= 


0 * Coke, on Littleton, | 


1 pertinacity, 


vo. 55. J 
tain animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly cal- 


led or known by the name of Horses, ought to % 
annexed to, — 80 along with the Coach: 


SUREY. SAVECULARGES, 
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NUB. 55 SATURDAY, MAY gth. 1759. 
TO THE IDLER, 
MR 1BLER, | 


I HAVE taken the liberty: of ini before you 


my complaint, and of desiring advice or consolation, 


| with the greater confidence, because ] believe ma- 
ny other Writers have suffered the same indignities 


with myself, and hope my quarrel will be regarded 


by you and your Readers as the common cause of 3 
Literature, 


Having been long : a Student, + thought. myself 
qualified in time to become an Author. My enqui- 
ries have been much diversified, and far extended; 
and not finding my genius directing me by irresisti- 
ble impulse to any particular subject, I deliberated _ 


three years Which part of knowledge to illustrate by 
my labours. 


Choice is more often determined by 
accident, than by reason: I walked abroad one 
morning with a curious Lady, and by her enquiries | 
and observations was incited to write the N atural 5 
History of the County i in which I reside. _ 
Natural History is no work for one that loves his 
chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued ona 
soft couch, but nature must be observed in the open 
air. 1 have collected materials with indefatigable 5 
I have gathered glow-worms in the 


evening, and Nails 1 in the e 4 have! seen the 
l 1. FE, 


3» 


my thoughts and retarded my work. 5 
The Book was at last finished, and I did not 


doubt but my labour would be repaid by profit, and 
my ambition satisfied with honours. I considered 
that Natural History is neither temporary nor local, 
and that though I limited my Enquiries to my o.,]õn 
County, yet every part of the earth has productions 
common to all the rest. Civil History may be par- 
tially studied, the revolutions of one nation may be 
neglected by another; but after that in which all 
have an interest, all must be inquisitive. No man 
can have sunk so far into stupidity as not to consi- 
deer the properties of the ground on which he walks, 
of the plants on which he feeds, or the animals that 
delight his ear or amuse his eye; and therefore 1 
_ computed that universal curiosity would call for 
many editions of my Book, and that in five years 1 


qa AR 20 


daisy close and open; I have heard the owl shriek 
at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of noon. 
Seven vears I was employed in collecting Ani- 
mals and Vegetables, and then found that my de- 
sign was yet imperfect, The subterranean trea- 
 $ures of the place had been passed unobserved, and 
another vear was to be spent in Mines and Coal- 
pits, What I had already done supplied a sufficient 
motive to do more, I acquainted myself with the 
black inhabitants of metallic caverns, and in defi- 
ance of damps and floods, wandered through the 
gloomy labyrinths, and gathered Fossils from every 
— — TW 
At last I began to write, and as J finished any sec- 
tion of my book, read it to such of my friends as 
were most skilful in the matter which it treated. 
None of them were satisfied; one disliked the dis- 
position of the parts, another the colours of the style; 
one advised me to enlarge, another to abridge. I 
resolved to read no more, but to take my own Way 
and write on, for by consultation I only perplexed 


4 


| places. 
! of learning would contend for the honour of a De- 
! dication, and resolved to maintain the dignity of 
letters, by a haughty comempt of pecuniary solicita- 


JJ ES 

should gain fifteen thousand pounds by the Ale ol 

thirty thousand copies. 
When I began to write I insured the house, and 


suffered the utmost solicitude when I entrusted my 
book to the Carrier, though I had secured it against 


mischances by lodging two transcripts in different 
At my arrival, I expected that the patrons 


tions. 

I took lodgings near the bose of the Royal Soci- 
ety, and expected every morning a visit from the 
President. I walked in the Park, and wondered 


that I overheard no mention of the great Naturalists 


At last I visited a Noble Earl, and told him of my 
Work; he answered, that he was under an engage- 
ment never to subscribe. I was angry to have that 
refused which 1 did not mean to ask, and concealed 
| my design of making him immortal. 1 went next 
day to another, and, in resentment to my late af- 


He said, coldly, that be did not understand those _ 
| things; another thought, tbere were too many Books; 
and another would talk with me when the Races were 

| over. 3 
Being amazed to find a Man of Lanning 50 inde- | 
| cently slighted, I resolved to indulge the philos0= 
| phical pride of retirement and independence. 1 
then sent to some of the principal Booksellers the 


next tavern, that I might more commodiously See 


| them together, and enjoy the contest, while they 
were outbidding one another. 


and yet no- body was come; at last J received a note 


] 


and from another, that Natural History was out of 


| Vis way: ; at t last there e came a grave man, Who der | 


front, offered to prefix his name to my New Book. 


plan of m) Book, and bespoke a large room in the 


1 drank. my coffee, 


from one, to tell me, that he was going out of town; 
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sired to see the Work, and without opening it, told 
me, that a Book of that size would never do. 


I then condescended to step into shops, and men- 


tion my Work to the Masters. Some never dealt 


with Authors; others had their hands full: some 


never had known such a dead time; others had lost 
by all that-they had published for the last twelve-⸗ 
month. One offered to print my Work, if I could 
procure Subscriptions for five hundred, and would 
allow me two hundred copies for my property. 1 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick, for which 


he has indicted me. 


Il can easily perceive, that mere is a combination 7 
among them to defeat my expectations; and I find 
2t 80 general, that I am sure it must have been long 

_ concerted, I suppose some of my friends, to whom = 

J read the first part, gave notice of my design, and, 
perhaps, sold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 

price than the fraudulence of Trade will now allow _ 

me for my Bock. 


Inform me, Mr Idler, What | 1 * where 


must Knowledge and Industry find their recom— 
pence, thus neglected by the High, and cheated by 
the Low? I sometimes resolve to print my Book at 
my own expence, and, like the Sibyl, double the 
price; and sometimes am tempted, in emulation of 
_ Raleigh, to throw it into the fire, and leave this sor- 
did generation to the curses of Pester. Tell WEs; 
owed 1 what 4 shall „ 


1am, Sir, 8e. - 8 
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Turkk is such difference between the pursuits 
ef men, that one part of the inhabitants of a gleat 


- 7 * » 


its. 
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city lives to little other purpose than to wonder at 


the rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishes and 
 aversions, which never enter into the thoughts of 


others, and enquiry 1s laboriously exerted to gain 


that which those who. 285 ess it are era to 0 


away. 


To those who are cited to value every 5 
thing by its use, and have no such superfluity of time 


or money as may prompt them to unnatural wants 


or capricious emulations, nothing appears more im- 

probable or extravagant than the love of Curiosi- 
ties, or that desire of accumulating triftes, which dis- 
tinguiches many by whom no other distinction 


could have ever been obtained. 


He that has lived without knowing to what height 
desire may be raised by vanity, with what rapture 


baubles are snatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerness of one raises eagerness _ 


in another, aad one worthless purchase makes a se- 


| cond necessary, may, by passing a few hours at an 


auction, learn more than can be shewn by many 


volumes of Maxims or Essays. 


The Advertisement of a Sale is a Signal which at 
once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and brings | 
contenders from every part to the scene of distribu- 


tion, He that had resolved to buy no more, feels 

his constancy subdued; there is now something in” 

the Catalogue which completes his Cabinet, and 
which he was never before able to find. He whose 


sober reflections inform him, that of adding collec- 


tion to collection there is no end, and that it is wise 
to leave early that which must be left impertect at 
last, yet cannot with-hold himself from coming to 
se what it is that brings so many together, and waen _ 


he comes is soon overpowered by his babitual pas- 
sion; he is attracted by rarity . seduced by eumpie 


and inflamed by competition, 5 
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While the stores of Pride and Happiness are sur- 
veyed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain from 
a richer bidder; another keeps his eye with care 
from settling too long on that which he most ear- 


tue, depreciates that which he values most, in hops 
to have it at an easy rate. 


and unimportant discriminations increase or dimi— 
nish value. An irregular contortion of a turbinated 
shell, which common eyes pass unregarded, will ten 
times treble its price in the imagination of philoso- 
phers. Beauty is far from operating upon collec- 
tors, as upon low and vulgar minds, even where 
beauty might be thought the only quality that could 
deserve notice. Among the shells that please by 


the pride of the Collection. China is sometimes 
purchased for little less than its weight in gold, only 
because it is old, though neither less brittle, nor bet- 


caught up with. ecstacy, though no reason can be 


mon vessels of common clay. 


_ ed, if there remain of it but enough to shew that it 
is rare, will be sought by contending nations, and 
5 e the treasury i in 1 which it Shall b be mewn, . | 


n — 
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1 | ter painted than the modern; and brown China 18 
imagined for which it should be preferred to com- 


Ihe fate of Prints and Coins is equally inexpli- | | 
. 1 Some Prints are treasured up as inestima= |. 
1 bly valuable, because the impression was made be- 
fore the Plate was finished. Of Coins the price ri- } 
ses not from the purity of the metal, the excellence 
of the workmanship, the elegance of the legend, or 
the chronological use. A piece, of which neither 
„ We inscription can be read, nor the face distinguish= | 


nestly desires; and another, with more art than vi- 


The novice is often surprized to see WP minute 
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their variety of colours, if one can be found acci- ( 
dentally deformed by a cloudy spot, it is boasted as 


VVV 


Whether this curiosity, so barren of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, does more 
harm or good, is not easily decided. Its harm is 
apparent at the first view. It fills the mind with 
trilling ambition; fixes the attention upon things 

waich have seldom any teadency towards virtue or 


! visdom; employs in idle enquiries the time that is -. 


given for better purposes; and often ends in mean 
and dishonest practices, when desire increases by 
indulgence beyond tne -power of honest gratifi- 
cation. | 

These are the effects of catlovity in excess; but 
what passion in excess will not become vicious? 


All indifferent qualities and practices are bad it they 


are compared with those which are good, and good . 


| if they are opposed to those that are bad. The 
pride or the pleasure of making Collections, if it be 


restrained by prudence and morality, produces a 


| pleasing remission after more laborious studie 


furnishes an amusement not wholly unprofitable 
for that part of life, the greater part of many lives, 


which would otherwise be lost in idleness or vice; 


it produces an useful traffic between the industry of 


| indigence and the curiosity of wealth; it brings 
many things to notice that would be neglected; 


and by fixing the thoughts upon intellectual plea- 


- I . $ures, resists the natural encroachments of — 8 
1 and maintains the mind i in her lawful ws ara 
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| other intellectual quality; it is exerted on slight oc- _ 
casions, and called into act by the SUIT y einen 5 


ole common life. 


Whatever is universally necessary has been grant- 
It requites neither extensive view nor profound 
search, but forces itself, by spontaneous impulze, 


8 grossed by vast desigus, nor Ciotracted by e 
city of attention. 


as rules on composition; it produces vigilance ra- 
ther than elevation, rather prevents loss than pro- 


quenches that ardour of enterprize by which every 


fails and often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, 


burt can never confer beauties; and prudence keeps 
| life safe, but does not often make it happy. The 
world is not amazed with prodigies of excellence, | 
but when Wit tramples upon Rules, and Magnani- | 


mit) breaks the chains of Prudencge. 


- Happen. | 
The first principle of Sopbron 1s to run no 6 


bout tuturity, and does not love to trust his money 
out of his sight, for nobody knows what may hap- 


pen. He has a small estate, which he lets at the | 
did rent, because it is better to have a little tban 
no!bing; put he rigorously demauds payment on 
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ed to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it is 
always wanted, is without great difficulty obtained, 


Prudence operates on life in the same manner 


cures advantage; a and often escapes miscarriages, 
but seldom reaches either power or honour. It 


thing is done that can claim praise or admiration; 
and represses that generous temerity which often 


One of the most prudent of all that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion Soph- | 
ron, who has passed through the world in quiet, by | 
perpetual adher2nce to a few plain maxims, and 
wonders how conteution and distress c can $0 often ; 


: zards. Though he loves money, he is of opinion 

that trugality is a more certain source of riches than 
industry. It is to no purpose that any prospect of | 
large profits is set before him; he believes little a- 


upon a mind neither great nor busy, neither in- 
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the stated day, for he that cannot pay one quarter - 
cannot pay two, If he is told of any improvements 


in agriculture, he likes the old way, has observed 
that changes very seldom answer expectation, is of 
opinion that our fore-fathers knew how to till the 
* ground as well as we; and conciudes with an argu— 


ment that nothing can overpower, that the expence 


of planting and jencing is immediate, and the ad- 
vantage distant, and that be is no wise man who 
1 will quit a certainly for an uncertainty : 


Another of Sopbron s rules is fo mind 1 no business 


but bis own. In the state, he is of no party; but 


hears and speaks of public affairs with the same 


coldness as of the administration of some ancient 


republic. If any flagrant act of Fraud or Oppres- 
sion is mentioned, he hopes that all is nol true tbat 
is told; if Misconduct or Corruption puts the na- 


tion in a flame, he hopes that every man means well, | 
At elections he leaves his dependents to their own 
choice, and declines to vote himself; for every 
Candidate is a good man, whom he is nne o | 


oppose or offend. 
If disputes happen among his neighbours, he oþ- 8 


I rerves an invariable and cold neutrality. His 


punctuality has gained him the reputation of ho- 


nesty, and his caution that of wisdom; and few 
would refuse to refer their claims to his award. 
He might have prevented many expensive law- 
l Suits, and quenched many a feud in its first smnoke, _ 
but always refuses the office of Arbitration, because 3 


he must decide against one or the other. 1 
With the affairs of other families he is always un- 955 


| eee He sees estates bought and sold, 5 


squandered and increased, without praising the k- 


conomist, or censuring the spendthrift. He never 
courts the rising, lest they should fall; nor insults 


the fallen, lest they should rise again. His caution 


1 has the e of virtue, aud all who do not 1 
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want his help praise his benevolence; but if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent a way all 
his money; and when the petitioner is gone de- 
clares to his family that he is sorry for his misfor- 
tunes. has always looked upon him with particular 
| Kindness, and therefore could not lend him money, 
lest he should destroy their friendship by the ne- 1 


6 of enforcing payment. 


Of domestic misfortunes he has never heard. x 
When he is told the hundiedth tie of a. Gentle- | 
man's daughter who has married the coachman he 
' lifts up his hands with astonishment, for he always 
thought her a very sober girl. When nuptial quar- | 
| Tels, after having filled the country with taik and 
laughter, at last end in separation, he never can 
conceive how it happened, for he looked upon * 
them as a happy couple. . = 
Ik his advice is asked, he never gives any particu- 
| Jar direction, because events are uncertain, and he 
will bring no blame upon himself; but he takes the 
consulter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes 
his case his own, and advises him not to act rashly, | 
but to weigh the reasons on both sides; observes | 
that a man may be as easily too hasty as too slow, *' 
and that as many fail by doing too much as too lit- 
tle; that a wise man bas two ears and one tongue: 
and that little said is scon amended; that he could 
tell him this and that, but that after all every man ; 
3s the best judge of his own affairs. | 
With this some are satisfied, and go home. with 
8 great reverence of Sophron's wisdom; and none are 


offended, because every one is left in full e 
1 of his own opinion. 


Sopbron gives n It is equally vain 


: 10 tell him of Vice and Virtue, for he has remarked 
that no man likes to be censured, and that very few 
are delighted with the praises of another. He has 


a few texms which he uses to all alike,” "With re- 


ilar 


Ie y 7 
ne- 


ard. 
tle- 
| he 
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57. 7 spect to fortune, he believes every family to be in 
* gcod circumstances; he never exalts any under- 
a standing by lavish praise, yet he meets with none 

e- | but very sensible people. Every man is honest and 
for- : hearty, and every woman is a good creature. 


* 
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Thus Sopbron creeps along, neither loved nor 


! hated, neither favoured nor opposed; he has never 


! attempted to grow rich, for fear of growing poor; 
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enemies. 


and has raised no friends for fear of making . 
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Piramuny is very widows found where K- 


3 80ught. Our brightest blazes of gladness are com- 
! monly kindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers 


icu- 
| he 
the 
kes 


W - 


hly, | 
res 
OW, | 3 

they come attended by their admirers prepared to 
laugh and to applaud, they gaze a while on each o- 


lit- 
1 


uld | 
nan ented win „ | A. 
wuo.ith those that give him pain, and resolves that ge 


vith 
are 
sion 


rain 


ked 


which scatter their odours from time to time in the 


Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme of mer- 
riment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations ; 


7 scattered by c . . | | 


ther, ashamed to be silent, and afraid to speak; eve- 


man is discontented with himself, grows angr7 


will contribute nothing to the merriment of such 
worthless company, Wine inflames the general 
malignity, and changes sullenness to petulence, till 


at last none can bear any longer the presence of the _ 


rest. They retire to vent their indignation in safer 


few | 


has 


re- 


places, where they are heard with attention; their 
importancetis restored, they recover their good hu- = 
mour, and gladden the night with wit and jocula- 


friends, and the recollection ot juvenile frolic 


„ n o- wo oh 


Merriment i is always the effect of a sudden im- 


pression. The jest which is expected is already de- 


stroyed. The most active imagination will be | 
sometimes torpid under the frigid influence of me- 
lancholy; and sometimes occasions will be wanting e. 
to tempt the mind, however volatile, to sallies and 

excursions. Nothing was ever said with uncom- 
mon felicity, but by the co-operation of chance; 
and, therefore, wit as well as valour must be con- 


= tent to share its honours with fortune. 


All other pleasures are equally uncertain ; the ; 


8 general remedy of uneasiness is change of place; ; 
almost every one has some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, with which he flatters his expectation, 
He that travels i in theory has no inconvenience; he 


haas shade and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever 
he alights finds tables of plenty and looks of gaiety. 


These ideas are indulged till the day of departure 
arrives, the chaise is called, and the progres of maſs 
piness Pegin s. 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of i imagina- 
5 tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the hor- 
ses are sluggish, and the postillion brutal. He longs 
for the time of dinner, that he may eat and rest. 
The inn is crowded, his orders are neglected, and 


nothing remains but that he devour in haste what {ti 
the cock has spoiled, and drive on in quest of bet- 
ter entertainment. He finds at night a mole com- 


| Modzous house, but the best! is 0 worse than he 


He at last enters kia native province, and rapaly 
to feast his mind with the conversation of his 


stops at the house of his friend, whom ne designeſto 


overpomer v with pleasure by the unexpected inter- 1 


view. He is not known till he tells his name, and 


revives the memory of himself by a gradual expla- ; 
N nation. He] 1s e on eres and ceremoni- 
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dusly feasted. He hastes away to another, whom 
his affairs have called to a distant place, and having 
seen the empty house, goes away disgusted, by a 
ne- disappointment which could not be intended bes” 
cause it could not be foreseen. At the next house 
ind q he finds every face clouded with misfortune, and is 
m- fregarded with malevolence as an unseasonable in- 
ce; truder, who comes not to visit but to insult them. 
on- It is seldom that we find either men or places such 
Aas we expect them. He that has pictured a pros- 
the Jpect upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure 
de; from his eyes; he that has anticipated the conver- 
in sation of a wit, will wonder to what prejudice he 
on. owes his reputation. Yet it is necessary to hope, 
he {though hope should always be deluded; for hope 
ver itself is happiness, and its frustrations, however fre= = 
ty. Yuen are 385 less dreadful than its extinction, 5 


5 
2-4 
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est. Tir the common enjoyments of Nie we cannot very 
f liberally indulge the present hour, but by anticipa- 
ting part of the pleasure which might have relieved 
zet= the tediousness of another day ; and any uncom- 
m- mon exertion of strength, or perseverance in labour, 
he is succeeded by a long interval of languor and wea- 
friness. Whatever advantage we snatch beyond the 
certain portion allotted us by nature, is like money 
spent before it is due, which at the time ot regular 
payment will be missed and regretted, WE os 
3 Fame, like all other thiags which are 4e to oy 
give or to increase happiness, is dispensed with the 


1 — 
= © 
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praised will be clamorously cengured ; ne that rises 
vol IJ. * 


same equality of distribution. He that is loudly | 
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; hastily into foms will be in — of sinking 5 Sud- 
denly into oblivion, _ - 
Of many writers who filled their age with won- : 
fer, and whose names we find celebrated in the 
books of their contemporaries, the works are now no 
longer to be seen, or are seen only amidst the lum 
ber of libraries which are seldom visited, where they 
lie only to shew the deceitfulness nd hops; and the ; 
7 uncertainty of honour. : 
Df the decline of reputation many causes may be 
8 assigned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
deserved; and was conferred at first, not by the 
guffrage of criticism but by the fondness of friend» 
ship, or servility of flattery. The great and popu- 
lar are very freely applauded; but all soon grow _ 
| weary of echoing to each other a name which has 
no other claim to notice, but that many: mouths are 
3 e it at once. BY 
But many have lost the final reward of their la- = 
_ bours, because they were too hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences and e- 
minent names, and delighted their readers with al- 
lusions and remarks, in which all were interested, 
and to which all therefore were attentive. But the | 
: effect ceased with its cause; the time quickly came 
when new events drove the former from memory, 
when the vicissitudes of the world brought new _ 


5 the public to other agents; and the writer, whose 
wa works were no longer assisted by gratitude or re- 


sity. 
e that writes upon cennrel principles,” or 'deli-- 
vers universal truths, may hope to be often read, be- 
cause his work will be equally useful at all times 
And in every country; but he cannot expect it to be 
' received with eagerness, or to spread with rapidity, 
| ene desire can have no 7 - PArIGuIar” stimulation; 


hopes and fears, transferred the love and hatred of 


_ $entment, was left to the cold re of idle Kenna 1 
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that which is to be loved long must be loved with = 
reason rather than with passion. He that lays out 
his labours upon temporary subjects, easily finds 
readers, and quickly loses them; for what should 
make the book valued when its $ubj ect is no more? 
These observations will shew the reason why the 
Poem of Hudibras is almost forgotten, however em- 
bellished with sentiments and diversified with allu- 
sions, however bright with wit, and however solid 
with truth. The hypocrisy which it detected, and _ 
the folly which it ridiculed, have long vanished from 
public notice. Those who had felt the mischief of 
discord, and the tyranny of usurpation, read it with | 
rapture, for every line brought back to memory 
something known, and gratified resentment by the 
just censure of something hated, But the book 
which was once quoted by Princes, and which sups | 
plied conversation to all the assemblies of the gay | 
and witty, is now seldom mentioned, and even by } 
those that affect to mention, it is :eldom read. so 
vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive topics, $9 little 


can architecture secure duration When the | ground. 
is false. 10 | „ . | 


"A . 2 — — — . : 


. RITICISM i is A 1 by which men | grow. 1 
portant and formidable at very small expence, Tue 
power, of invention has been couterred by Nature 
upon few, aud the labour ot learning those sciences 
which may by mere labour be obtained, is too great 
to be willingly endured; but every man can exert. 
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such judgment as he has upon the works of others; 


: aud be whom Nature has made weak, aud Idleness 
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keeps ignorant, may yet support his vanity by the 


name of a Critic. 
I hope it will give comfort to great numbers who 


are passing through the world in obscurity, when I 


inform them how easily distinction may be obtain- 
ed. All the other powers of literature are coy and 


bhaughty; they must be long courted, and at last are 
not always gained: but Criticism is a goddess easy 
of access, and forward of advance, who will meet 


the slow, and encourage the timorous; the want of 
meaning she supplies with words, and 8 she re- 


combenses with malignity. 


This profession has one. recommendation peculiar 


to itselt, that it gives vent to malignity without real | 
mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the breah 
ol Critics. The poison which, if confined, would 
have burst the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, 
and malice is set at ease with very little danger to 
merit. The Critic is the only man whose triumph = 
IG without another's pain, and w hose e does ; 
not rise upon another's ruin. : 
Io a study at once so easy and 80 reputable, 80 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhorta- | 
tion; it is sufficient, since all would be Critics if 
they could, to she w by one eminent example chat : 
al] can be Critics if they will. | | 
e Minim, after the common course of pride — 
studies, in which he was no great proficient, was put 
apprentice to a Brewer, with whom he had lived 
two years, when his uncle died in the city, and left 
him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick had for six 
months before used the company of the lower play- 
ers, of whaͤm he had learned to scorn a trade; aud 
being now at liberty to follow his genius, he texols 
ved to be a man of wit and humour. That he might 
be properly initiated in his new character, he fre- 
quented the coffee houses near the theatres, where 


Os 
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he listened very diligently, day after day, to those 


who talked of language and sentiment, and unities 


and catastrophes, till by slow degtees he began to 
think that he understood Something of the Stage, : 


and hoped in time to talk himself. 


But he did not trust ss much to natural sagacity, : 


as wholly to neglect the help of books. When the 


theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few select writers, whose opiuious he impressed upon 


his memory by unwearied diligence; and, when he 
returned with other wits to the town, was able to 
tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief business 


of art is to copy nature; that a perfect writer is not 
to be expected, because genius decays as judgment 


increases; that the great art is the art of blotting , 4 


and that, according to the rule of Horace, every 


5 piece should be kept nine years. ll 

Of the great Authors he. now began to display = 
the Characters, laying down, as an universal posi- 
tion, that all had beauties and defects. His opinion 


was, that Shakespear, committing himself wholly to 
the impulse of Nature, wanted that correctness 
which learning would have given him; and that 
Fobnson, trusting to learning, did not sufficiently 
cast his eye on Nature. He blamed the Stanza of 


1 Spenser, and could not bear the Hexameters of Sid- 


ney. Denham and Waller he held the first reform- 
ers of English Numbers; and thought, that if Wal- 
ler could have obtained the strengtii of Denham, or 
Den bam the sweetness of Waller, there had been 
nothing wanting to complete a Poet, He often ex- 


pressed his commiseration of Dryden's poverty, and 
bis indignation at the age which suffesed him to 


write for bread ; he repeated with rapture the first 


lines of All for Love, but wondered at the corruption 


of taste which could bear any thing so unnatural as 
in wege Jn Obway be found uncommon. 
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powers of moving the passions, but was disgusted 
by his general negligence, and blamed him for ma— 
king a Conspirator his Hero; and never concluded 


his disquisition, without remarking how happily the 


sound of the clock is made to alarm the audience. 


Southern would have been his favourite, but that he 
mixès comic with tragic scenes, intercepts the natu- 
ral course of the passions, and fills the mind with a 
_ wild confusion of mirth and melancholy. The ver- 
sification of Rowe he thought too melodious for the 
Stage, and too little varied in different passions. He 
made it the great fault of Congreve, that all his per- 
sons were wits, and that he always wrote with more 
art than nature. He considered Cato rather as a 
poem than a play, and allowed Addison to be the 
complete master of Allegory and grave humour, 


but paid no great deference to him as a Critic. He | 
thought the chief merit of Prior was in his easy tales 


and lighter poems, though he allowed that his Solo- 


mon had many noble sentiments elegantly express- 
ed. In Swift he discovered an inimitable vein of i- 
Tony, and an easiness which all would hope, and few 


would attain, Pope he was inclined to degrade 


from a Poet to a Versifier, and thought his numbers 
rather luscious than sweet. He often lamented the 

_ neglect of Phœdra and Hippolitus, 
the Stage under better regulations. 
Phese assertions passed commonly un 
ed; and if now and then an opponent st 
Was quickly repressed by the suffrages of the com- 
pany, and Minim went awa eve; 
with elation of heart and increase of confidence, 

| He now grew conscious of his abilities, and be- 
gan to talk of the present state of Dramatic Poetry; L 
wondered what was become of the comic genus 
which supplied our ancestors with wit and pleasant- 
ry, and why no writer could be found that durst 
now venture beyond a Farge, He saw no reason 


contradict- 
arted ap he 


y from every dispute ; 


7 


for thinking that the vein of humour was echaust- 


ed, since we live in a country where liberty suffers 
every character to spread itself to its utmost bulk, 
and which therefore produces more originals than 


all the rest of the world together. Of tragedy he 


concluded business to be the soul, and yet often 
hinted that love predominates too much upon the 
modern stage. VV | 


| He was now an acknowledged Critic, and had 
his own seat in a coffee-house, and headed a party 
in the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill-nature, 


and seldom desires to do much mischief; he will 


perhaps murmur a little in the ear of him that sits 
next him, but endeavours to influence the audience 
to favour, by clapping when an actor exclaims, Ye 
Gods! or laments the misery of his county. 


By degrees he was admitted to Rehearsals; aud 
many of his friends are of opinion, that our present 
Poets are indebted to him for their happiest 
thoughts; by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbarossa; and by his persuasion the aus- 
thor of Cleone concluded his Play without a cou? 
3 plet; for what can be more absurd, said Minim, | 
than that part of a play should be rhymed, and part 
Written in blank verse? and by what acquisition of |} 
faculties is the Speaker, Who never could find 
rhymes before, enabled to rhyme at the conclusion | 
JJ il: Trav 
Ile is the great investigator of hidden beautieg, 
and is particularly delighted when he finds e 
Sound an Echo to the Sense. He has read all our |} 
Poets with particular attention to this delicacy of |} 
7 Verslfication, and wonders at the supineness with _ 
Which their Works have been hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a Drum in this 


©; 46 When Pulpit, Drum eccleſiaſtic, | 
0 8 Was beat with flit inſtead of a tick,” 
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„ Honnut 1s like the e glaſſy Bubble, | 

Which colts Philosophers ſuch trouble; 
„here one part crack'd, the whole does va 
& Aid Wits are crack'd to hnd out why.” 
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the Caceks by the retention of the breath, which 


the thi;d line, which is crack'd in the middle to ex- 


| bas been reserved tor the e of e 
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had been secured by Minim's approbation. 


- and that the wonderful lines u don Honour aud a | 


In these Verses, says Min im, we have two striking | 
accommodations of the Sound to the Sense. It is 
impossible to utter the two lines emphatically with- 
out an act like. that which they describe; Bubble 
and Trouble causing a momentary inflation of 


is afterwards forcibly emitted, as in the practice of 
 b.owing bubbles. But the greatest excellence is in 


press a crack, and then shivers into monosyllables, 

5 Wet has this diamond lain neglected with common 
stones; and among the innumerable admirers of 
Hudibras the observation of this superlative pa6age _ 


. Maw inim had now advanced himself to the ze- 
nich of critical reputation; when he was in the Pit, 
every eye in the Boxes was fixed upon him; when 5 
he entered his Coffee-house, he was surrounded by 
circles of candidates, who passed their noviciate of ＋ 1 
literature under his tuition; his opinion was asked 
bp all who had no opinion of their own, and „et 
loved to debate and decide; and no composition 
Vas supposed to pass in safety to posterity, till it 


Minim proſesses great admiration of the wisdom 
ad; munificeuce by which the Ae of the 1 


n 


continent were raised, and often wishes for some 
standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which merit 
may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and „malignity. 
He has formed a plan for an Academy of Criticism, 
where every work of Imagination may be read be- 
fore it is printed, and which shall authoritatively_ 
direct the Theatres what pieces to receive or reject, 
to exclude or to revive. | 
Such an institution would, in Dick- 8 opinion, 


spread the fame of English Literature over Europe, 


ind make London the metropolis of elegance and 
politeness, the place to Which the learned and 
ingenious of all countries would repair for jastrue— 
tion and improvement, and where nothing would 
any longer be applauded or endured. that was not 
conformed to the nicest rules, and finished with the 
highest elegance. 

Will some happy conjunction of the planets chall - 
dispose our Princes or Ministers to make them 
selves immortal by such an Academy, Minim con- 


tents himself to preside four nights in a week in a 
Critical Society selected by himself, where he is 


beard without contradiction, and whence his judg- 


ment is disseminated through the en vulgar and 5 
the small. | 


When he is placed i in the chats of Criticism, he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of our ances- 
tors, in opposition to the petty refinements, and or- 


namental luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in dis- 


pair, and perceives false delicacy daily gainiug 


ground; and sometimes brightens his countenance 


with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of 
the true sublime. He then fulminates his loudest 
censures against the monkish barbarity of rhyme; 
wonders how beings that pretend to reason can be 
pleased with one line always ending like another; 
tells how. unjustly and unnaturaliy sense is sacrifi- 
ced to  $0und; _ how. often the best thoughts 3 are D 
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mangled by me. necessity of confining or en e 
them to the dimensions of a couplet; and rejoices 


that genius has, in our days, shaken off the shackles 


which had incumbered it $0 long, Yet he allows 
that thy me may sometimes be borne, if the lines be 
often broken, and the pauses judiciously diversified. 
From Blank Verse he makes an easy transition 
to Milton, whom ne produces as an example of the 
slow advance of lasting reputation. Milton is the 
only writer in whose books Minim can read forever 
without weariness. What cause it is that exempts 
this pleasure from satiety he has long and diligent- 


- 1y enquired, and believes it to consist in the perpe- 
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tual variation of the numbers, by which the ear is 
gratiſied and the attention awakened, The lines 
that are commonly thought rugged and unmusical 
he conceives to have been written to temper the 
melodious luxury of the rest, or to express things 
by a proper cadence; for he Scarcely tinds a verse 

that has not this favourite beauty; he declares that 
Ks could shiver 1 in a i hot-houee, when he reads that 


3 | „„ ground 
44 Bums from, and * performs th effect of fre; 


and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the 
e „ 


_— 80 thick. a arop rene has quench'd theſe ors" | | To 


> Has: he knows not how, something that sto kes him 
wich an obscure scusation like that which he taucies 
would ve felt from the cound of Darkness. 
Minim is not so confident of k. > lules of Judg- 
; ment as not \Ciy eagerly to catch new ght nom 
the name oi the author. Lie 18 COmmunity $0 pru- 
I dent as to spage those Ww hom he cannot resist, un- 
les, as Will somngtimes happen, he fads the public 
- Fombiyed against dem. SUL a Iregu. pretender 1 10 
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fame he is strongly inclined to censure, till his own 
honour requires that he cominend him. Till he 
knows the success of a composition, he intrenches 
himself in general terms; there are sone new 
thoughts and beautiful passages; bat there is like- 
wise much which he would have advised the author 
to expunge. He has several favourite epithets, of 
which he has never settled the meaning, but which 
are very commodiously applied to books which he 
has not read, or cannot understand. One 1s manly, 
another is dry, another sti, and another flimsy ; 
sometimes he discovers delicacy of style, and some- 
times meets with strange expressions. | 
He is never so great, or so happy, as when a 
youth of promising parts is brought to receive his 
directions for the prosecution of his studies. He | 
then puts on a very serious air; he advises the pu- 
pil to read none but the best Authors; and, when 
he finds one congenial to his own mind, to study | 
his beauties, but avoid his faults; and, when he sits 
down to write, to consider how his favourite Au- 
thor would think at the present time on the present 
occasion. He exhorts him to catch those moments 
when he finds his thoughts expanded and his geni-⸗ 
us exalted; but to take care lest imagination hurrx 
him beyond the bounds of Nature, He holds Dili- 
ge nce the mother of Success: yet enjoins him, 
ith great earnestness, not to read more than he 
can digest, and not to confuse his mind by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendencies, He tells him, that 
every man has his genius, and that Cicero could ne- 
ver be a Poet. The boy retires illuminated, re- 


solves to follow his genius, and to think how Milton _ 
would have thought: and Minim feasts upon his 
own ee till N "oF N angther 5 


he cel 
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Ax opinion prevails almost univerally in the 


world, that he who has money has every thing- 
This is not a modern paradox, or the tenet of a small 


and obscure sect, but a persuas'on which appears to 


have operated Nen most minds in all ages, and 


which is supported by authorities so numerous and 
eo cogent, that nothing but long experience could 
| Have given me confidence to question its truth, 


But Experience is the test by which all the Phi- 8 


losophers of the present age agree, that Speculation 
must be tried; and I may be therefore allowed to 
doubt the power of money, since I have been a "ug 
time rich, and have not yet found that riches can 


| make me happy. 


"+ 


My father was a farmer, neither wethy'n nor indi 


gent who gave me a better education than was suita— 


ble, to my birth, because my uncle in the city design- 


ed me for his heir, and desired that I might be bred 


aà Gentleman. My uncle's wealth was the perpetu- 


al subject of conversation in the house; and when 
any little misfortune befel us, or any mortification 


: dejected us, my father always exhorted me to hoid 


up my head, for my uncle would never inarry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise. Having hls: 
mind completly busied between his warehouse and 
the Change, he felt no tedious::ess of lite, nor auy 


Want of domestic amusements. When my father 


ied, he received me kiudly ; but, alter a few. 
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months, finding no great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of each other, we parted ; and he remitted me 
a small annuity, on which I lived a quiet and studi- 
ous life, without any wish to grow great by the 
death of my benefactor. | 
But though I never suffered any malignant i impa- 
tience to take hold on my mind, I could not forbear 
sometimes to imagine to myself the pleasure of be- 
ing rich; and, when I read of diversions and mag- 
nificence, resolved to try, when time should put the 
trial in my power, what pleasure they could afford. 
My k uncle, in the latter spring of his life, when 
his ruddy cheek aud his firm nerves promised him a 
a long and healthy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
death gave me neither joy nor sorrow. He did 3 
me good, and I regarded him with gratitude ; but | 
I could not plears him, and therefore could not love 
He had the policy of little mint who N to 
surprise; and, having always represented his for- 
tune as less than it was, had, I suppose, often grati- ] 
fied himself with thinking, how I should be delight- 
ed to find myself twice as rich as I expected. My ] 
wealth was such as exceeded all the schemes of ex- 
pence which I had formed; and I soon began to 
expand my thoughts, and look round for some pure. 
chase of felicity. . 
The most striking effect of nettes is the FR 0 : 
of dress, which every man has observed to enforce _ 
respect, and facilitate reception; and my first desire 
was to be fine. I sent for a taylor who was em 
ployed by the Nobility, and ordered such a suit of 
clothes as J had often looked on with involuntary _ 
submission, and am ashamed to remember with what 


flutters of expectation I waited for the hour when 
I should issue forth in all the splendour of embroi- 


dery. The clothes were 1 and for three 
vol II. 8 E 
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days 1 observed man eyes turned towards me as I. 


| passed: but 1 felt myself obstructed in the common 
intercourse of civility by an uneasy con<ciousness of 


my new appearance, As I thought myself more 


observed, I was more anxious about mv mien and 


behaviour; and the mien which is formed by care is 


common! ridiculous. A short time accustomed me 


to myself, and my dress was without pain, and with- | 


out pleasure. 


For a little while 1 tried to be a Rake; but 1 be · 8 
gan too late; and having by nature no turn for a 


 frolic, was in great danger of ending in a Drunkard. 


A fever, in which not one of my companions paid 


me a visit, gave me time for reflection, I found, 


that there was no great pleasure in breaking Will 
dow and lying in the Round-house; and resolved 
to associate no longer with those whom, though I 
had treated and bailed them, . could not make Z 


e 


then changed n my n measures, b N | 
ses, and had the comfort of seeing my name very of- 
ten in the news. I had a chesnut horse, the grand- 
son of Childers, who won four plates, and ten by- 


matches; and a bay filly, who carried off the five- 


| years-old plate, and was expected to perform much 
greater exploits, when my groom broke her wind, 
because I happened to catch him selling oats for”. 
beer. This happiness was soon at an end; there 
Was no pleasure when J lost, and when I won 1 


could not much exalt my self by the virtues of my 


horse. I grew ashamed of the company of Jockey 1 7 5 
= Lords, and resolved to spend no more of DF. time Gy 

nin the Stable, | 

| It was now known that I had money and would — 
Wes it; and J passed four months in the company 


of Architects, whose whole business was to persuade 


e to build a house. I told them that I had more 
em than J wanted, but could not get rid of their 


8 


* 
as 
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importunities. A new plan was brought me every 
morning; till at last my constancy Was overpowers- 
ed, and I began to build. The happiness of build- 
ing lasted but a little while, for though.! love to 
spend. hate to be cheated; and 1 5002. found, that : 
to build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed in the pursuit of happiness, you 
shall . when 1 lind myself disposed to write. 

| + | am, Sir, &c, | 
T IM RANGER, 
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Tn natura! progress of the works of men is from : 


rudleness to convenience, from convenience -to ele- 


. and from elegance to nicet. NE 
The first labour is enforced by necessity, The N 
savage finde himself incommoded by heat and cold, 
by rain and wind; he shelters himself in the hollow | 
of a rock, and learus to dig a cave where there was 
none before. He finds the sun and the wind ex- 
cluded by the thicket; and when the accidents of 
the chace, or the conve nience of pasturage, leads 
him into more open places, he forms a thicket for 
himself, by pianting stakes at proper distances, and 
Jying branches from one to another. | 5 

The next gradation of skill and industry produces 
a house, closed with doors, and divided by parti- 
tions; and apartments are multiplied and disposed 
„ according to the various degrees vi power or inven- 
tion; improvement succeeds improvement, as he 
that i is freed from a greater evil grows impatient. of 
a less, till ease in time is advanced to Pleasure, ; f 

The mind set free from the importunities of na- 
tural want, gains leisure to go in search of super- 
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fluous gratifications, and adds to the uses of habita- 
tion the delights of piospect. Then begins the reign 
of symmetry ; orders of architecture are invented, 
and one part of the edifice is conformed to another, | 
without any other reason than that the eye may not 
be Sende. 
Ihe passage is very short from elegance to Juxu- 
: ry. Tonic and Corinthian columns are soon suc- 
_£eeded by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty or- 
naments, which shew rather the wealth than the 
taste of the possessor. 
Language proceeds, like every thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovers who first 
take possession of a country, having not many ideas, 
and those not nicely modified or discriminated, were 


cCeoontented if by general terms and abrupt sentences 


they could make their thoughts known to one ano- 


ther; as life begins to be more regulated, and pro- 


perty to become limited, disputes must be decided, 

and claims adjusted; the differences of things are 
noted, and distinctness and propriety of expression 

become necessary. In time, happiness and plenty 
give rise to curiosity, and the sciences are cultivated 


or ease and pleasure; to the arts which are now to 


be taught, emulation soon adds the art of teaching; 
and the studious and ambitious contend not only | 


__ whoshallthink best, but who shall tell their Wende 


in the most pleasing manner. 5 
Then begin the arts of Rhetoric and Poetry, the 
regulation of figures, the selection of words, the mo- 
dulation of periods, the graces of transition, the 
complication of clauses, and all the delicacies of 
style and subtilties of composition, useful while 


. they advance perspicuity, and laudable while they 
increase pleasure, but easy to be refined by needless 


i scrupulosity, till they shall more embarrass the wri- 
ter than assist the reader“ or delight, A. 


x0. „ ien 4r 


; more was to be desired, and that Lnglish Veree 
7 might be exalted into poetry, | 


The first state is commonly antecedent to the 


practice of writing; the ignorant essay's of imper- 

fect diction pass away with the savage geueration _ 
that uttered them. No nation can trace their lan- 
guage beyond the second period, and even of that it 
does not often happen that many monuments re- 
main. 


The fate of the Englisb tongue is like that of o- 


thers. We know nothing of the scanty Jargon of 
our barbarous aricestors ; put we have specimens of 
our language when it began to be adanted to civil 


oO 
and religious purposes, and find it such as might 


naturally be Expected, artless and ss imple, Unconnece 


ted and concise. The writers seem to have desired 


little more than to be 1 understood, and perhaps sel- 
dom aspired to the praise of pleasing, Their ver 
ses were considered chieffy a8 memorial, and there 

fore did not differ flom proce but by the measure 
or the rhyme, 


In this state, varied a little according to the diffe- 


rent purposes or abilities of writers, our language 
may be said to have continued to the time of Gower, | 
whom Chaucer calls his master, and who, however 
obscured by his scholar's popularity, seems justly to 
claim the nenour which has been hitherto denied 
him, of s! ewing his countrymen that something 


D 


From the time of Gower and Chaucer, the Tug⸗ 


| _ writers have studied elegance, and advanced. 


their language, by successive in wrovements, to as 


much harmony as it can ea-ily receive, and as much 


copiousness as human knowledge has hitherto re- 


5 quired, These advances have Dot deen made at ail _ 
times with the same diligence or the same success. 

Negligence has suspended the course of improve- 

© ment, or ailectation turned it aside; time has elap- 


3 
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sed with little change, or change has been made 
without amendment. But elegance has been long 
kept in view with attention as near to constancy as 
life permits, till every man now endeavours to ex- 
cel others in accuracy, or outshine them in splendor 
of style; and the danger is, lest care vnould too 
soon 1 227 to affectation. 
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Po 3 Nature has able every 7 man desirous of os - 
piness, I flatter myself, that you and your readers 
cannot but feel some curiosity to know the sequel 


of my story; for though, by trying the different 
schemes of pleasure, I have yet found nothing uy | 
which I could finally acquiesce; yet the narrative 


of my attempts will not be wholly without use, since 
we always approach nearer to truth as we detect p 
more and more varieties of error. | 
When 1 had sold my Racers, and put the orers 
of Architecture out of my head, my next resolution 
was to be a fine Gentleman. 1 frequented the po- 
lite Coffee-houses, grew acquainted with all the 
men of humour, and gained the right of bowing | 


familiarly to half the nobility. In this new scene of 


life my great labour was to learn to laugh. I had 
been used to consider laughter as the effect of mer- 
riment; but I soon learned that it is one of the arts 
of adulation; and, from laughing only to shew that 
I was pleased, I now began to laugh when I wished 
to please. This was at first very difficult. I Some 
times heard the — 7 Win dull indifference, and, 


eee ee 
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I 


not exalting myself to merriment by que Sadr 


tions, burst out suddenly into an aukward noise 
which was not always favourably interpreted« 


Sometimes I was behind the rest of the company, 
and lost the grace of laughing by delay; and some- 


times, when I began at the right time, "was deucient 
in loudness or in length. But, by diligent imita- 
tion of the best models, I attained at last such flex- 


ibility of muscles, that I was always a welcome 


_ auditor of a story, and got the e of a . 5 
natured fellow. 


This was something; but much more was to be 


done, that I might be universally allowed to be a 
fine Gentleman. I appeared at Court on all public | 
days; betted at gaming tables, and played at all 
the routs of eminence. I went every night to the 
Opera, took a Fidler of disputed merit under my _ 
Protection, became the head of a musical faction, 
and had sometimes Concerts at my own house. I 
once thought to have attained the highest rank of 
elegance, by taking a foreign singer into keepiug. 

A But my favourite Fidler contrived to be arrested on 
the night of a Concert, for a finer suit of clothes 
than I had ever presumed to wear, and I lost all 

the fame of Patronage by refusing to bail him, 


My next ambition was to sit fog my Picture, I 


spent a whole winter in going from Painter to 
Painter, to bespeak a whole-length of one, and a 
half-length of another; I talked of nothing but 
attitudes, draperies, and proper lights; took my 
friends to see the pictures after every sitting; heard 
every day of a wonderful performer in crayons and 
miniature, and sent my pictures to be copied; was 
told by the judges that they were not like, and was 
recommended to other artists. At length, being 
not able to please my friends, I grew less pleased 
| 15 and at last resoly ed to ink no more about | 
it. | | DS 
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It was impossible to live in total idleness: and 


wandvring about in search of something to do, I 


was invited to a weekly meeting of Virtuosos, and 


fei: meseif instautaneously seized with an unextin= 


guisnable a: Jour for all Natural Curiosities, I ran 


from auction to auction, became a Critic in Shells 
and Fossils. bought a Fortus fecus of 1nestimable 


value, an- purchased a secret art of preserving In- 
sects, Which made my collection the envy of the o- 
ther Philosophers I found this pleasure mingled 
with much vexation. Ai} the faulis of my life were 
for nine months circulated through the town with _ 
the most active malignity, because I happened to 


E f 


catch a Moth cf peculiar variegation; and because | 


I once outbid all the Lovers of Shells, and carried 
_ ofFa Nautilue, it was hinted that the validity of my 
Uncle's Will ought to be disputed. Lwill not deny | 
that I was very Proud both of the Moth and of the 
Shell, and gratified myself with the envy of my 
_ companions, perhaps more than became a bene vo- 
lent being. But in time I grew weary or being e 
hated for "that which produced no advantage, gave 
my Shells to children that wanted play-things, and 
suppressed the art of drying Butterflies, because [ 
+ would not cempt Idleness and Cruelty to kill them. 
I now began to feel life tedious, and wished to 
store myselk with friends, wich whom 1 might gro- 
old in the interchange of benevolence. had ob- 
served that popularity was most easily gained by 
an open table, and therefore hired a Freach Cook, 
furnished my side-board with great magnificence, 


fliled my cellar with wines of pompous appel! ations, 


bought every thing that was dear before it was 
good, and invited all those who were most famous 


for Judging ot a dinner, In three weeks my Cook 


gave me warning, and, upon enquiry, told me that 
Lord Queasy, who dined with me the day before, 


had; zent nim an offer of double wages, My pride 
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| revue; I kt his wages, and invited his Lord- 
ship to another feast, I love plain meat, and was 
therefore soon weary of spreading a table of which 
I could nat partake, I found that my guests, when 


they went away, criticised their entertainment, and 


censured my profusion; my Cook thought Dime 


necessary, and took upon him the direction of the 


house; and I could not rid myself of flatterers, or 
break from slavery, but by shutting up my house, 
and declaring my resolution to live in lodgings. _ 


After all this, tell me, dear Idler, what I must do 


next. L have health, I have money, and hope that 

I have understanding; yet, with all these, I have _ 

never yet been able to pass a single day which 
did not wish at an end before sunset. Tell 1 
. ati what I shall do. lam. 


Tour humble ee | 
| | 4 IM. RANGER, | 
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1 equal of Clarendon 8 „History, at Jast TY | 
ly published, is an accession to Euglisb Literature 

_ Equally agreeable to the admireis of elegance aud 
the lovers of truth; many doubtful facts may now | 

be ascertained, and many questions, after long de- 

bate, may be determined by decisive authority, _ 
Ne that records transactions in which himself was 
engaged, has not only an opportunity of knowing 


innumerable. particulars which escape spectators, 


buc has his natural powers exalted by that ardour 
which always rises at the remembrance of Our own 


importance, and by which every man :s enabled to 


- relate bis own actions better than auother 8s. 
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The ner ultſes through which this work has 
str. oied 1 into light, and the delays with whnch our 


5 * hopes have been long MICKLS? naturally lead tae 
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mind to the consideration of cne common fate of 
posthumous comphositions. 

lle who sces himself surrounded hy admiters, 
and whose vanity is huurty feasted with all the lux 
uries of studied praise, is easily persuaded that his 
Influence wilt be extender] Devond his life, that 
they who cringe in his presence will reverence his 
Memory; at: > that NOSE ho are proud to be num 
bored among his trie i endeavour to indicate | 
his choice by zea; bor his zepptation. | 


With hopes like these, to the Executors of Swift 
was. committed the 1110 ory of the last years of 


Queen Anne. and to those of 7 oe the Works Which 
remained unprinted in "his closet. The perfor- 


5 mances of Pobe were burnt by those er he had 
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perhaps selected from all mankind as most likely to 
_ puvlisa them; aud ihe History had likewiee perish- 
ed, had not a stragginis trauec ript fallen into DUSY 
hands. 5 

Tue Papers left 5 in 1 the cle set of Pere supplied 
- Wa heirs with a whole wiz! 's fuel: and many of 
the labours of the learne 4 Bic hop Lloyd were con- 
| Sumed 1 in the kitchen of his descendents. | | | 
Some Works, indeed, have escaped total n 
tion, but yet have had reason to Jar nent the fate of 


.—- *” wy 


Orphans exposed to the jrauds of unfaithful Guar- I| 


dians. How Hale would base borne tae mutilations 
which his Pleas of the Crown have suffered from 
the Editor, they who know his character will ea». 

- ”Y conceive. - 5 
The original Copy of Burner: 1 History, thoigh 5 
5 promi. sed to some public Library, has! been never 


* It would be proper to repoſite, in fome pub} ic Place, the 


1 5 . of Clarenden, which Nas I pot eicaped ail suf pirton e or. an- 
5 ann e is | 


: the 


NO. be.” | THR INI urn. 8 Fg 47 
given; EY who can prove the wi tity of the. publi- 
cation, when the authenticit; Clorendonts Hig 
tory, though printed with the S710 1 of one Of the 
Hirst Unversities 07 the W. 3 I ir. an ahex 


pected mznuscript beea happits 98890 veret, Would? 
with the help of factious credulity, ive. egen 
brought into question by the two lowest of all Hye | 

man beings, a Scribbier for a Party, a. 1G a Cominis⸗ 


sioner of Excise ? 


Vanity is often no less micchievous than nes = 
gence or dishonesiv. He that posseses a valuable 
Manuscript, hopes to raise iis esteem by conceals 
ment, and deliguts in the distinction *. ich he ima- 
gines himself to obtain by keeping the key of A 
treasure which he neither uses net mnparts. From 
him it falls to some other owner, les vain but more 
negligent, who considers it as useless lumber, and 5 
Tids himself of the incumbrance. 

Vet there are some wor k= which ths: Autho: 8 


| must consign unpublished to poxterity, however un- 
certain be the event, however hopel-»ss be the 1525 


He that writes the History of his own times, it 
| «adheres steadily to truth, will weite hat which his 
.own times will not easily endure. He must be con- 
tent to reposit his book till all private passione shall 


cease, and love and hitred give was to curiosity. 


But many leave the labours of half their life to 
their executors and to chance, because they will not 
zend them abroad unfinished, and are unable to fi 
nish them, having prescribed to themselves such a 
degree of exactness as human diligence can scarce- 


ly attain, Lloyd, says Burnet, did not lay out his 15 


learning with the same dilig ence as be laid „ 
He was always hesitating and enquring, raising 6b=: 
qections and removing them, and waiting for clearer _ 
light and fuller discovery. Baker, after many years 
* in Biography, left his eee to be buried 
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in a library, because that was imperfect a which could 55 
never be perfected. 


Of these learned men, let those who aspire to the 
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5 No. irs is more fey ia among 
the jearned, than that of the waste made by time a- 
mong the lahours of Antiquity. Of those who once 
flilled the civilized world with their renown, nothing 
is now left but their names, which are left only to 

raise desires that never can be satisfied, and sorrow 
. which never can be comforted,  _ - 
HF Had all the writings of the ancients boon faith - 5 
5 fully delivered down from age to age, had the Al ex- 
audrian library been spared. and the Palatine repo- 
sitories remained unimpaired, how much might we 
have known of which we are now doomed to be ig- _ 
norant! How many laborious enquiries, and dark 
. conjectures, how many collations of broken hints 
and mutilated passages, might have been spared! 
We should have known the Successions of Princes, 
the Revolutions of Empire, the Actions of the Great, 
and Opinions of the Wise, the Laws and Constitutions | 
of every State, and the Arts by which public Gan- 
deur and Happiness are acquired and preserved; we 
288 should have Arcen the e progres. of LG, seen 1 Colo- : 


dame praise, imitate the diligence, and avoid the 
scrupulosity. Let it be always remembered that life 
is short, that knowledge is endless, and that many 
doubts deserve not to be cleared. Let those whom 
nature and study have qualified to teach mankind, 
tell us what they have learned while they are yet a- 
ble to tell it, and trust their PO only to them. | 
delves. . 
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nies from distant regions take possession of E uropean 
Deserts, and troops of Savages settled into Commu- 


nities by the desire of keeping what they had acqui- 
red; we should have traced the gradations of Civili- ' 


ty, and travelled upward to the original of things by 


the light of History, till in remoter times it had 
glimmeredi in fable, and at last sunk into darkness. 


If the works of imagination had been less dimi- 


N nicched, it is likely that all future times might have 
been supplied with inexhaustible amusement by the 
fictions of antiquity» The Tragedies of Sophocles 


and Furipides would have shewn all the stronger 


1 deer in all their diversities; and the Comedies of = 


enander would have furnished all the maxims of 


domestic life. Nothing would have been necessary 
to moral wisdom but to have studied these great 

Masters, whose knowledge would have guided doubt, . 

and whose authority would have sile nced cav ils. 


Such are the thoughts that rise in every Student, 


when his curiosity is eluded, and his searches are 
frustrated; yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether 
our complaints are not sometimes inconsiderate, 
and whether we do not imagine more evil than we 
feel. Of the Ancients, enough remains to excite F 
our emulation, and direct our endeavours. Many 


of the works which time has left us, we know to 


: have been those that were most esteemed, and which 


Antiquity itself considered as Models; so that, hav- 
ing the Originals we may without much regret lose 
the imitations. The obscurity which the want of 


contemporary writers often produces, only darkeng _ 


single passages, and those commonly of slight i impor- 
tance. The general tendency of every piece may be 
known, and though that diligence deserves praise 

which leaves nothing unexamined, yet its miscarria- 


pes are not we to be lamented; for the most use. 


r So 0" Ros; Ie voir, Sp ee ets, — 
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ful truths are always universal, and unconnected 
with accidents and customs. 

Such is the general conspiracy of human nature 

against contemporary merit, that if we had inherited 
from Antiquity enough to afford employment for 
the laborious, and amusement for the idle, I know 
not what room would have been left for modern ge- 
nius or modern industry; almost every subject 
Would have been pre-occupied, and every style 
would have been fixed by a precedent from which 
few would have ventured to depart. Every writer 
would have had a rival, whose superiority was al- 
read acknowledged, and to whose fame his Work 

Voufcd, even before it was seen, be marked out for a 
1 Sacrifice. . | 

We see how little the wilted experience of man- 

kind have been able to add to the heroic characters 
displaged by Homer; and how few incidents the 
fertile imagination of modern Ilaly has yet produ- 

ced, which may not be found in the Iliad and 
_ Oiiyssey. It is likely, that if all the works of the 

Athenian Philosophers had been extant, Malbranche | 
and Locke would have been condemned to de silent 

readers of the ancient Metaphysicians ; and it is ap- 
parent, that if the old writers had all remained, the 

 Jdler could not © Have: written 2 disquisition « on the 1 
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often in literary conversations, have met with men 
who consider Diss fpation as the great enemy of ine 
intellect; and maintain, that in proportion as the 
student keeps himself within the bounds of a settled 
Pa he will more certainly advance in science. 
Ibis opinion is, perhaps generally true; yet, when 
we conteinplate the inquisitive nature of the human 
mind and its perpetual impatience of all restraint, it 


may be doubted whether the faculties may not be 


contracted by confining the attention, and whether 


it may not sometimes be proper to risque the cer- 
tainty of little for the chance of much. Acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, like blazes of genius, are often 


fortuitous. Those who had Propozed to themselves 
a methodical course of reading, light by accident on 
a new book, which seizes their thoughts and kin- 
dles their curiosity, and opens an unexpected pros- 
pect, to which the Way which they had prescribed 
to themselves would never have conducted them. 
Io enforce and illustrate any meaning, I have 
sent you a Journal of three days employment, found 
among the papers of a late intimate acquaintance; _ 
who, as will plainly appear, was a man of vast de- 
signs, and of vast performances, though he some- 
times designed one thing and performed another. 
1 allow, that the Spectator's inimitable productions 
of this kind may well discourage ail subsequent 
Journalists; but, as the Subject of this is different 
from that of any which the Spectator has given Us, 
I leave it to you to publish or suppress it, 5 
. « Mem, The following three days I propose to 3 
give up to reading ; and intend, after all the delays © 
which have obtruded themselves upon me, to finish 
my Ex8ay on the Extent of the Mental Powers; to 
revise iny Treatise on Logic; to begin the Epis 
which I have long projected; to proceed in my pe- 
rusal of the Scriptures with Grotius's Comment ; and 
Kt my leisure to Tegale myself with the works 01 E 
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Classics, ancient and nN and to foich 7 Ode 5 
do Astronomy. 


« Monday. Designed to rise at six, but, by m 


se rvant's laziness, my fire was not lighted A 
eight, when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till 
nine; at which time J rose, and, after breakfast, at 
ten sat down to study, proposing to begin upon my 
Essay; but finding occasion to consult a passage in 
Plato, was absorbed in the perusal of the Republic 
till twelve. I had neglected to forbid company, and 
now enters Tom Careless, who, after half an hour's 
Chat, insisted upon my going with him to enjoy an 
5 absurd character, that he had appointed, by an ad- 
vertisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- house. 
After we had for some time entertained ourselves 
with him, we allied out, designing each to repair 
tio his home; but, as It fell out, coming up in the 
Street to a man, whose Steel by his side declared 
bim a butcher, we overheard him opening an 
Address to a genteelich sort of a young Lady, hom 
be walked with: © Miss, Though your father is 
master of a coal- lighter, and you will be a great 
4 « fortune, * Us true; yetT wish I may be cut into 
*« quarters if it is not only Love, and not Lucre of 
ce Gain, that is my motive for offering terms of mar- 
« riage” As this Lover proceeded in his speech he 
: misled us the length of three streets, in admiration 
at the unlimited power of the tender passion, that 
could soften even the heart of a butcher. We then 
adjourned to a tavern, and from thence to one of the 
** public gardens, where I was re galed with a most a- 
musing variety of men possessing great talents, so 
dliscoloured by affectation, that they only made them 5 
eminently ridiculous; shallow things, who, by con- 
tinual dissipation, had annihilated the few ideas 
nature had given them, and yet were celebrated for 
wonderful pretty Gentlemen; young Ladies extol- 
led for their Wit, because they were handsome; 5 
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illiterate empty women as well as men, in high life, 
_ admired for their knowledge, from their being re- 
solutely positive; and women of real understanding 
eo far from pleasing the polite million, that they 
_ frightened them away, and were left solitary. When 
wie quitted this entertaining scene, Tom pressed me, 
irresistibly, to sup with him. I reached home at 
twelve, and then reflected, that though indeed I had, 
by remarking various characters, improved my in- 


sight into human nature, yet still I had neglected 


the studies proposed, and accordingly took up my 
 Treatise en Logic, to give it the intended revisal, 
but found my spirits too much agitated, and could | 
not forbear a few at! ical lines, under the title OT: 
_ The Evenings Walk. = 
Pp; Tbursday.] At breakfast, seeing ; my Ode to As- 
_ tronomy lying on my desk, I was struck with a train 
of ideas, that I thought might contiibute to its im- 
provement. 1 immediately rang my bell to forbid 
all visitants, when my servarit opened the door, with 
Sir, Mr Feffery Gape,” My cup dropped out of 
one hand, and my poem out of the other, I could 
scarce ask him to sit; he told me he was going to 
walk, but as there was a likelihood of rain, he would 
sit with me; he said, he intended at first to have 
called at Mr Vacani's, but as he had not seen me a_ 
great while, he did not mind coming out of his way _ 
to wait on me; I made him a bow, but thanks for 
the favour stuck in my throat, I acked him if he 
had been to the coffee ee He e two 
hours. 
Under the oppression of this dull interruption, | 
5 1 sat looking wishfully at the clock; for which, to 
increase my satistaction, I had chosen the inscrip- 
tion, Art is long, and Life is short; exchanging 
questions and answers at long intervals, and not 
without some hin's that the weather: 7 gar Promised 
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54 
fair weather. At half an hour after three he told 
me he would trespass on me for a dinner, and desi- 
red me to send to his house for a bundle of papers, 
about enclosing a common upon his estate, which he 
would read to me in the evening. 1 declared my- : 
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self busy, and Mr Gape went away. 


Having dined, to compose my chagrin 1 took up 
Virgil, and several other Classics, but could not 
calm my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At about 
five I laid my hand on a Bible that lay on my table, 
at first with coldness and insensibility; but was im- 
perceptibly engaged in a close attention to its sub- 
lime morality, and felt my heart expanded by warm 
Feen we and exalted to dignity of sentiment; 


then censured my too great solicitude, and m 


disgust conceived at my acquaintance, who had been 
so far from designing to oftend, that he only meant 
to shew kindness and respect. In this strain of 
mind I wrote An Essay on Benevolence, and An Ele- 
gy on sublunary Disappointments, When I had fi- 
nished these, at eleven, I supped, and recollected 
ow little I had adhered to my plan, and almost 
questioned the possibility of pursuing any settled 
and uniform design; however, I was not so far per- 
suaded of the truth of these suggestions, but that ! 
resolved to try once more at my scheme. As I ob- 
zerved the moon shining through my window, from 
a calm and bright sky spangled with innumerable 
Stars, I indulged a pleasing meditation on the splen- . | 


did scene, and finished my Ode to Astronomy. 


Mednesday.] Rose at seven, and employed : 
1 three hours in perusal of the Scriptures with Groli- 
uss Comment; and after breakfast fell into medita- 
tion concerning my projected Epic; and being in 
Some doubt as to the particular lives of some heroes, 
whom [I proposed to celebrate, I consulted Bayle 
and Moreri, and was engaged two hours in examin- | 
. various lives and characters, but then resolyed * 
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to go to my 4 ment. When I was seated at 
my desk, and began to feel the glowing succession 
of poetical ideas, my servant brought me a letter 
from a Lawyer, requiring my instant attendance at - 

| Gray S Inn for half an hour. I went full of vexa- 
tion, and was involved in business till eight at night; 
and then, being too much fatigued to study, up. 


ped, and went to bed.” 
Here my friend's Journal cds. which per- 


| | haps is pretty much a picture of the manner in 
which many prosecute their studies. I therefore 
resolved to send it you, imagining, that if you 
think it worthy of appearing in your paper, some of 
Pour Readers may receive entertainment by recog- 
nizing a resemblance between my friend's conduet 
and their own, It must be left to the Idler accu- 
_ rately to ascertain the proper methods of advancing 
in literature; but this one position, deducible from 
what has been said above, may, I think, be reason- 
_ ably asserted, that he who finds himself strongly at- 
tracted to any particular study, though it may hap- 
pen to be out of his proposed scheme, if it is not tri- 
fling or vicious, had better continue his application 
to it, since it is likely that he will, with much more 
ease and expedition, attain that which a warm incli- 
nation stimulates him to pursue, than chat at which 
| a e e law compels him to toil. 


1 am, &, 
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1 Amon G the studies which have exercised the 
ingenious and the learned for more than three cen- 
turies, none has been more diligently or more $uc- 
cessfully cultivated than the art of Translation; by 

which the impediments Wen bar the way to sei- 
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ence are, i in some measure, removed, and the multi- 


plicity of languages becomes less incommodious, 
Of every other kind of writing, the ancients have 


left us models which all Succeeding ages have la- 
boured to imitate; but Translation may justly be 
claimed by the moderns as their own. In the first 
ages of the world instruction was commonly oral, 
and learning traditional, and what was not written 


could not be translated. When Alphabetical writ» 


ing made the conveyance. of opinions and the trans- 
mission of events more easy and certain, literature 
did not flourish in more than one country at once, 
or distant nations had little commerce with each o- 
ther; and those few, whom curiosity sent abroad in 
quest of improvement, delivered their acquisitions 


in their own manner, Je perhaps to be consi- 


dered as the inventors of that which EF had Kare” 
ed from othere, 


The Greeks AST time travelled into Egypt, Pe 


they translated no books from the Egyptian lan- 
guage; and when the Macedonians had overthrown 
the Empire of Persia, the countries that became 
subject to Grecian dominion studied only the Gre= 
cian literature, The books of the conquered na- 
tions, if they had any among them, sunk into obli— 
vion; Greece considered herself as the mistress, if 
not as the Parent, of arts; her language contained 
all that was supposed to be known; and, except 
the sacred Writings of the Old Testament, I know 
not that the Library of Alexandria adopted any 
thing from a foreign tongue. 


The Romans conſessed 8 the hel rs of 


| the Greeks, and do not appear to have expecied, 
What has since happened, that the ignorance of suc- 
ceeding ages would prefer them to their teachers. 


Every man who in Rome aspired to the praise of 


literature, thought it necessary to learn Greek, and 
= had no need ol versions WHEN n they could Study | the 
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originals. Translation, however, was not wholly 
neglected. Dramatic poems could be understood 
by the people in no language but their own; and 
9 the Romans were sometimes entertained with the 
Tragedies of Euripides and the Comedies of Me- 
nander. Other works were sometimes attempted; 
in an old Scholiast there is mention of a Latin Ili- 
ad, and we have not wholly lost Tully's version of 
the Poem of Aratus; but it does not appear that a- 
ny man grew eminent by interpreting another; and 
perhaps it was more frequent to translate for exer- 
cise or amusement than for fame. _ 
The Arabs were the first nation who felt the ar- 
dour of Translation; when they had subdued the 
Eastern provinces of the Greek Empire, they found 
their captives wiser than themselves, and made 
haste to relieve their wants by imparted knowledge. 
They discovered that many might grow wise by 
the labour of a few; and that improvements mig 
be made with speed, when they had the Know- 
N ledge of former ages in their own language, They 
therefore made haste to lay hold on Medicine and 
Philosophy, and turned their chief authors into 
Arabic. Whether they attempted the poets is not 
known; their literary zeal was vehement, but it 
was short, and probably expired before they had 
time to add the arts ot elegance t to ane of neces- 
city, IG 
The study of ancient iinetsturs was ie in 
Europe by the Irruption of the Northern nations, 


ight 


who subverted the Roman Empire, and erected || 
new kingdoms with new languages, It is not 
$t1ange, that such confusion should suspend literary 


attention; those who lost, and those who gained 
dominion had immediate difficulties to encounter, 
aud immediate miseries to redress, and had little 
leisure, amidst the violence of war, the trepidation 
of flight, the distresses of torced migration, or the 


38 


Ty adventures, to know the history of former ages, 


or study the events of any other lives. But no 


Sooner had this chaos of dominion sunk into order, 


than learning began again to flourish in the calm of 
peace. When life and possessions were secute, 
convenience and enjoyment were scon sought, 
learning was found the highest gratification of the. 
mind, and Translation became one of 700 means by 
| which it was imparted. | 
At last, by a concurrence of many causes, the | 
European world was rouzed from its lethargy ; those 
arts which had been long obscurely studied in the 
: gloom of monasteries became the general favour- 
 ites of mankind; every nation vied with its neigh-_ 
bour for the prize of learning; the epidemical emu- 
lation spread from South to North, and Curiosity | 
5 and Translation found their way nt to Britain, s 
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Y Hi that reviews the progress of Figlsb Tis: 
ture, will find that Translation was very early cul- 
_ tivated among us, but that some principles, either 
__ wholly erroneous or too far extended, hindered our 
success from being always equal to our diligence. 
Cbaucer, who is generally considered as the Fa 
: ther of our Poetry, has left a Version of Boetius on 
tbe Comforts of Philosop by, the book which seems 
to have been the favourite of the middle ages, 
Which had been translated into Saæon, by King Al- 
WF and illustrated with a copious Comment asCri= 


bed to Aquznas. It may be supposed that Chaucer 


would apply more than commou attention to an au- 
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9 of unsettled conquest, to enquire after spe- 
culative truth, to enjoy the amusement of imagina- 
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thor of so much celebrity; yet he has attempted : 
nothing higher than a versjon strictly literal, and 


has degraded the poetical parts to prose, that the 


constraiut of FeratlG4tion 11! ght not Obstruct his | 


zeal for fidelity. 


Caæton taught us Typography about the year 
1474. The first book printed in Englisb was a 
translation. Carton was both the Trans/ator and 
Printer of the Destruction of Troye, a book which, 
in that infancy of learning, was considered as the 
best account of the fabulous ages, and which, though 
now driven out of notice by Authors of no greater 
use or value, still continued to be read in Cazxton's 
Englis) to the beginning of the present century, _ 
Carton proceeded is he began, and, except the 
Poems of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing but 
Translations from the French, in which the original 
is so scrupulously followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge of our own language; 8 the words 
are English the phrase is foreign. 5 
As Learning advanced, new works were adopted 
f into our language, but I think with little improve- 
ment of the art of Translation, though foreign na- 


S 


tions and other languages oifered us models of a 
better method; till in the age of Elizabeth we be- 
gan to find that greater liberty was necessary to 

elegance, and that elegance was necessary to gene- 
ral reception; some essays were theh, made upon 
the Italian Poets, which deserve the Pranes. and 


gratitude of Poster ty. 


But the old practice was not Adden FN 3 
Holland filled the nation with literal Trauslation. 
and, what is yet more strange, the same exactness 
Was obstinately practised in the versions of the 
Poets. This absurd labour of construing into thyme __ 
was countenanced by Jobnson in his version of Ho- 
race; and whether it be that more men have learn- 
_ ing than geuius, or that the endeayours of that time, 
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: were more cata towards knowledge than de. 


light, the accuracy of Johnson found more imitators 

than the elegance of Tairfar; and May, Sandys, 
and Holyday, confined themselves to the toil of reu— 
dering line for line, not indeed with equal felicity, 


for May and Sandys were Poets, and Holiday ouly f 


a a scholar and a critic. 


Feltham appears to consider it as the established 
law of Poetical Translation, that the lines should be 


neither more nor fewer than those of the original; 


and 80 long had this prejudice prevailed, that Den- ; 
bam praises Fansbaw's version of Guarini as the ex- 
_ ample of a new and noble way, as the first attempt 


to break the boundaries of custom, and assert the 
. natural freedom of the Muse. 


In the general emulation of wit and genius, which- 
the festivity of the Restoration produced, the Poets 
shock off their constraint, and considered Transla- 
tion as no longer confined to servile closeness. But 
reformation is seldom the work of pure virtue or un- 
assisted reason. Translation was improved more 
by accident nia conviction, The writers of the 
_ foregoing age had at least learning equal to their ge- 


nius, and being often more able to explain the sen- 


timents or illustrate the allusjons of the Ancients, 
than to exhibit their graces and transfuse their spi— 
rit, were perhaps willing sometimes to conceal their 
want of Poetry by profusion of Literature, and there- 
fore translated literally, that their fidelity might | 
shelter their insipidity or harshness, Phe Wits of | 
Cbarles's time had seldom more than slight aud su- 
perficial views, and their care was to hide their want 
of learning behind the colours of a gay imagination; 


they therefore translated alwavs with freedom, some= 


times with licentiousness, and perhaps expected that 
their readers should accept sprightiiness for know- 
ledge. and consider ipnorance and mistake as the | 
8 impatience aud negligence of a mind too rapid to 8. 
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mo at difficulties, and too elevated to. descend to D 
minuteness, WM | 


Thus was translation nude more easy to the Wri- 


ter, and more delightful to the Reader; and there is 


no wonder if ease and pleasure have found their ad- 


vocates. The paraphrastic liberties have been al- 
most universally admitted; and Sberbourn whose 


learning was eminent, and who had no need of any 


excuse to pass Slightly over obscurities, is the only 


Writer whoin later times has attempted to justify or 
revive. the ancient severity, 


There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. 


| Dryden Saw very early that closeness best preserved 


an Author's sense, and that freedom best exhibited 
his spirit; he therefore will deserve the highest 


Praise, who can give a representation at once faith- 
ful and pleasing, who can convey the same thoughts 
| with the same graces, and who, when he translates, | 
changes nothing but the language. VE, 


— 
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"Wai Ruit of 1 whether real or - imaginary, « ex* 5 


cite the malignity of a more numerous class of read- : 


1 ers, than the use of hard words. 


If an Author be supposed to involve his thought 5 
in voluntary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unneces- 
sary difliculties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth; 
if he writes not to make others learned, but to boast 
the learning which he possesses himself, and wishes 
to be admired rather than understood; he counte- 
racts the first end of writing, and justly Suffers the 
utmost severity of censure, or the more afflictive 
sevefity of neglects . 
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But words are only hard to those who do not un- 


| derstand them; ; and the Critic ought always to en- 


ny subjects of general use may be treated in a diffe- 
rent manner, as the book is intended for the learned 
or_the ignorant. Diffusion and explication are ne- 


ceœssary to the instruction of those who, being nei- 
ther able nor accustomed to think for themselves, 
can learn only what is expressly taught; but they 
who can form parallels, discover consequences, and 
multiply conclusions, are best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument and compression of thought; they 
desire only to receive the seeds of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own power, to have 
the way to truth pointed out which Wer can then 
5 follow without a guide. 
Phe Guardian directs one of his pupils + "think. 
| bs the se, but Speak with thevulgar, This is a 
Precept specious enough, but not always practicable. 
Difference of thoughts will produce difference of 
language. He' that thinks with more extent than 
another will want words of larger meaning; he that 
thinks with more $ubtilty will seek for terms of more 
nice discrimination; and where is the wonder, since 
words are but the images of things, that he Who 
never knew the originals N not know the co- 


Joes: 'Z 
et vanity jnclines us to find faults any where 


8 rather than in ourselves. He that reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom suspects his own deficiency : but 
| complains of hard W 01ds aud obocure sentences, and 


quire, whether he is incommoded by the fault of the 
NN riter, or by his own... 5 
Every Author does not write > for every Reader; 
many questions are such as the illiterate part of man- 
kind can have neither interest nor pleasure in dis- 
Cussing, and which therefore it would be an useless 
cundendour to level with common minds by tiresome 
circumlocutions or laborious explanations ; ; and ma- 
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a ks why books are written which cannot be under | 
stood. | 
Among the vir words which are no longer to be 
used, it has been long the custom to number terms 
| of art. Every man (saye Swijt ) is more aòle lo er- 
| plain the subject of an art than its projess0'S ; a Far- 
mer will tell you, in two words, that he has broken 
his leg; but a Surgeon, afler a long discourse, Spa 
leave you as ignorant as you were be/ore. This could 
only have been said by such an exact observer of 
life, in gratification of malignity, or in ostentation of 
acuteness. Every hour produces instances of the 
necessity of terms of art. Mang ind could never. 
cousvpire in uniform affectation; it is not but by ne- 


* | eevSity that every science and every* trade has its 

|| peculiar language. They that content themselves 
Wo With general ideas. may rest in general terms; but- 5 
- those Whose studies or employ ments force them 
upon closer inspection, must have names for parti= 

1 cular parts, and words by which they may express 

e | various modes of combination, such as none but 

1 | themselves have occasion to consider. : 

„ Artists are indeed sometimes ready to suppose : 
* BD that none can be strangers to words to which them 
a | c&elves are familiar, talk to an incidental enquirer as 

2 | they talk to one another, and mike their knowledge 

of riqdiculous by injudicious obtrusion. An art cannot 

N K be taught but by its proper terms; but it is not We, 
at Þ ways necessary to teach the art. | 
re 


| 7 bat the vulgar express their thought 1 13 
ce | far tiom true; and what perspicuity can be found a- 
g mong them proceeds not from the easiness of their 


* language, but the shallowness of their thoughts. he 
5 | He that sees a building as a common Spectator, con- 
re teunts himself with relating that it is great or little, 
WS mean or splendid, lofty or low; all these words are 
we intelligible and common, but they convey no dis- 
n 


: Unct or limited ideas; if he attempts, without the 


— 7 
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terms of architecture, to delineate ,the parts, or 
. enumerate the ornaments, his narration at once be- 
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comes unintelligible. The terms, indeed, general- 


Jy displease, because they are understood by few; 
but they are little understood only because few, that 
lock upon an edifice, examine its parts, or analy 8e 

its columns into their members. 


The state of every other art is the same; as it is 


cursorily surveyed or accurately examined, different 


forms of expression become proper. In Morality 


it is one thing to discuss the niceties of the casuist, 
and another to direct the practice of common life. 
In agriculture, he that instructs the farmer to plough 
and sow, may convey his notions without the words 
which he would find necessary in explaining to Phi- 
Josophers the process of vegetation ; and if he, who 
has nothing to do but to be honest by the shortest 
way, will perplex his mind with subtle speculations; |? 
or if he, Whose task is to reap and thresh, will not 
be contented without examining the evolution of the | 
_ *eed and circulation of the sap, the writers whom | 


either shall consult are very little to be blamed, FE 
though it Should sometimes i that they. are [ 
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. SHIFTER was born in b and, 

having passed reputably through all the classes of | 
St Paul's school, has been for some years a Student 
in the Temple. He is of opinion that intense ap- 


plication dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary 


to temper the Severity of the Law by books that en- 


gage the mind, but do not fatigue it. He has there- : 


ore made a copious collection of Plays, Poems, and 


os 
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Romances, to hit he has recourse. en he 1 
cies himself tired with Statutes and Reports; - and he. 


seldom enquires very nicely” whether he is weary or 
idle. 


Dick has received from his 3 Aut hors ve- 


Ty strong impressions of a country life; and though 
his furthest excursions have been to Greenwich on 


one side, and Chelsea. on the other, he has talked 


for several years, with great pomp of language and 
elevation of eentiments, about a state too. hig! 1 for 
contempt and too low for envy, about homely quiet 
and blameless eimplicity, pastoral delights and rural N 
Innocence, 


His friends who ba a4 octates in the. country 01 ſtern : 


invited him to pass the summer among them, bu 


something or other had always hindered him; and 


he considered. that to reside in the house of another 


man, was to incur a kind of dependence, inconsis- 


tent with that laxity of life which ihe he had imaged 
as the chief good, | 


This summer he resolved to be hap py, REY pro- 


cured a lodging to be taken for him at a eolitary_ 
house, situated about thirty miles from London, on 

the banks of a small river, with corn-fields before it, 
and a hill on each side covered with wood. He 


concealed the place of his retirement, that none 
might violate his obscurity, and promised himseit 


many a happy day, when he should hide himself a- 
mong the trees, and contemplate the tumults and 


vexations of the town. 
He stepped into the post- chalte with his heart 


beating and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed 
through many varieties of delight ful prospects, saves 
hills and meadows, corn-fields and pasture, succeed 
each other, and for four hours charged none of his 


Poets with fictivn or exaggeration, He was now 


»— o—_— 


within: Six miles of an, when, having, never 
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ver. 


chamber. 


sleep to the stillness of the country. He expected 


S 8 - 


Dean 8 


_ all the diversities of Pleasure courting my except- 


ing the purity of bappiness, is never more busy than 


| place ine, „„ 
e . Tom, dear Fraxs, . 


elt so much agitation before, he began to wish his | 
| Journey at an end; and the last hour was passed in 
changing his posture, and quarrelling with his dri- 5 


- hour may be tedious, but cannot be Jong; be 
at length alighted at his new dwelling, and was re- 

_ ceived as he expected; he looked round upon the 
hills and rivulets, but his joints were stift and his 

muscles $0re, and his first 8 was to see his bed- 


He rested well, a+ xscribed the nei of bis 


from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture, and as soon as he had risen wrote an ac- 
count of his new state to one of his friends in the | 


I never pitied thee before. I am now as T could 
= wish every man of wisdom and virtue to be, in tbe re- 
glons of calm content and placid meditation; with 
ail the beauties of Nature soliciting my notice, and 


ance; the birds are chirping in the hedges, and the 
_ flowers blooming in the mead: the breeze is whis!ling. 
iu the woods, and the Sun dancing on the water, 1 
can now say with truth, that a man capable of enjoy-_ 


in bis hours leisure, nor ever less Solitary than in 4 


| When be had sent away his letter, he walked in 
to the wood with some inconvenience from the 
furze that pricked his legs, and the briers that 
scratched his face; he at last sat down under a tree, 
and heard with great delight a shower, by which he 
e gt wel rRitling among the branches: This, : 
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troubles and commotions, but never feel them. 


nature, and he therefore went back to order his din= 
ner. He knew tit the country produces whatever 
is eaten or drunk; and imagining that he was now 


ask. Of twenty dishes which he named, he was 
amazed to find that scarce one was to be had ; and 
heard with astonishment and indignation, that all- 


f than i in the streets of London. 


consistent with abundance, or how fraud s:10uld be 
practised by simplicity. He was not satisfied with 
his own speculations, and returning home early in 
the evening, went a while from window to window, 
and found that he wanted something to do. 


back with his feet purposely bemired, instead of ex- 


for the bounty of a shilling, said that the night was 
Wet, and the way dirty, and he hoped that his wor- 


oo ship would not think it much to * him half. a · 
. crown. | 


said he, is the true image of obscurity; we hear of Es 


His amusement did not overpower the calls of 


at the source of luxury, resolved to indulge himself 
with dainties which he supposed might be procured | 
at a price next to nothing, if any price at all was 
expected; and intended tO amaze the rustics wich 
his generosity, by paying more than they would 


the fruits of the earth were Sold ate hisher price 5 


His meal was short and sullen; and he retired 
again to his tree, to enquire how dearness could be 


He enquired for a Newspaper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 


send for it from the ale-house. A messenger was 
| Cispatched, who ran away at full speed, but loiter- 


ed an hour behind the hedges, and at last coming : 


pressing the gratitude which Mr Shifter expected 


Dick oa at to hed Lich some abatement: of . 


his expectations; but sleep, I know not how, re- 1 


vives our hopes aud Tekindies our desires, He 
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rose early in the morning, eurvered the landscape 
and was pleased. H« walked out, and passed from 
field to field, without observing any beaten path, 
and w ondered tat he had not seen the shepher- : 
desses dancing, nor 8 the swains Piping to 
thei: flocks: :-- 
At last he saw some rea pers "and harve st women 
at dinner, Here said he, are the true Arcadians, 
and advanced courteousiy towards them, as afraid 
of conkusing them by the Mgnity of his presence. 
They acknowledged his Superiority by no other to- 
ken than that of asking him for something to drink, 


Ne imagined that he had now purchased the privi- 


lege of discourse, and began to descend to familiar 
questions, endenvouring' to accommodate his dis- 
course to the grossness of rustic understandings. 
The clowns soon found that he did not know wheat 
from rye, and began to gespise him; one of the 


boys, by pretending to shew him a bird's nest, de- 


coyed him into a ditch, and one of the wenches 

old him a pargain. DM 5 
This walk had given him no 3 pleasure; but 2 

. hoped to find other rustics less coarse of man- 


ners, and less mischievous of disposition. Next 


morning he was accosted by an Attorney, who told _ 
"Mw that unless he made Farmer Dobson satisfac- 
tion for trampling his grass, he had orders to in- 
dict him. Shifter was offended, but not terrified; 
and, telling the Attorney that he was himself a 
Lawyer, t talked so volubly of Pettifoggers and Bar- 
raters, that he drove him away. 
Finding his walks thus interrupted, he was inclin- 
ed, to ride, and being pleased with the appearance, 


of a horse that was grazing in a neighbouring meaa- 
dow, enquired the owner, who warranted him sound, 
and would not sell him, but that he was too fine for 


a plain man. Dick paid down the price, and riding 
| out, to enjoy the evening, fell with his new horse 


vo. 72. „ IRE 
into a diteh; they got out with difficulty, and as he 
was going to mount again, a countryman looked at 
the horse, and perceived him to be blind. Dick 
went to the seller, and demanded back his money; 
but was told, that a man who rented his ground 
must do the best for himself, that his landlord had 
his rent though the year was barren, and that whe- 
ther horses had en es or no, he should sell them to- 
5 the highest bidder. | 
Shifter now began to be tired with rustic simpli- 
city; ; and on the fifth day took possession again of 
his Chambers, and bade farewell to the regions of | 
calm Content a and PRO Meditation, 


__ 
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85 3 complain of keg; more n than | 
of Geiicient memory; and indeed, every one finds 
that many of the ideas which he desired to retain | 
have slipped irretrievably away; that the Oe 

tions of the mind are sometimes equally ; tuginve 
with the gifts of fortune; and that a short intermis- 
sion of attention more certainly en, 

than impairs an estate. | | 

Io assist this weakness of our nature many me- 
 thods have been proposed, all of which may be just- 
| ly suspected of being ineffectual; for no art of me- 

mory, however its eifects have been boasted or ad- 

mired, has been ever adopted into general use, nor 

hae those who possessed it appeaied to excel o- 

thers in readiness of” Tecollection or Ta pared of _ 

attainments; : 
There is another art at hich al have felt the 

| want, though Themistocles only contessed it. We 
 Sulter equal Fein irom the - PRFUSACLOUN: adhesien of 


3 Tur 1DLER, . 
unwelcome images, as from the evanescence of 
thoce which are Pleasing and useful, and it may be 


the art of Memory or the art of Forgetfulness. 


deas are retained by renovation of that impression 
which time is alwavs wearing away, and which new 
images are striving to obliterate. If useless thoughts 
could be expelled from the mind, all the valuable 
parts of our knowledge would more frequently re- 


cur, and every recurrence would reinstate them 1 in 
their former place. 


"Tous application of time, uselessly or painfully. PasS- 
ed in the 1evocation of events, which have left nei- 


. has put the authors beyond our power. 


in prospect meets it in his way, but he who catches 


which is teared may sometimes be 88 but 


3 gain to- Morrow, 


doubted whether we should be more benefited by. 


Forgetfulness is necessary to Remembrance. I- 


It is impossible to consider, without's some regret; | 
how: much might have been learned, or: how much 
might have been invented, by a rational and vigo- 


ther good nor evil behind them, in grief for mistor- 5 
tunes either repaired or irreparable, in resentment | 
of 1 injuries known only to ourselves, of which death | 


Philosophy has accumulated precept, upon pre- 
- cept, to warn us against the anticipation of future 
calamities. All useless misery is certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they come may be 
deservedly censured; yet surely to dread the future 
is more reasonable than to lament the past. The 
business of life is to £0 forwards: he who sees evil 


that which is regretted to. day may be regretted a- 


Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not on- 

1 allowable but necessary, when it tends to the a- 
mendment of life, or to admonition of error which 
We may be again in danger of committing, But a | 
yery small Part of the moments pet in meditation bo 
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on tlie past, produce any reasonable caution or salu- 
tary sorrow. Most of the mortifications that we 
have suffered arose from the concurrence of local 
and temporary circumstances, which can never meet 


again; and most of our disappointments have suc- 


ceeded those expectations which life allows not to 


be formed a s2cond tiine, 

It would add much to human happiness, if an art 
could be taught of forgetting all of which the re- 
membrance is at once useless and afflictive, if that 


pain which never can end in pleasure could be dri- 
ven totally away, that the mind might perform its 


functions without incumbrance, and the past might 


no longer encroach upon the present. 


Little can be done well to which the whole mind 
is not applied; the business of every day calls for 


the day to which it is assigned; and he will have 
no leisure to regret yesterday's vexations who re- 


” solves not to have a new subject of regret to-mor- : 


But to forget or to e at pleasure are 5 


ls beyond the power of man, Yet as memory 


may be assisted by method, and the decays of Kno. 


; ledge repaired by stated times of recollection, so the 


power of forgetting is capable of improvement. 


7 Keason will, by a resolute contest, prevail over ima- 


ination, and the power may be obtained of trans- 


| ag, che attention as judgment shall direct. 


The incursions of troublesome thoughts are often 1 5 


7 violent and importunate; and it is not easy to a 
mind accustomed to their inroads to expei them im- 
medately by putting. better images into motion; 

but this enemy of quiet is above all others weaken- 


| ed by every defeat, he reflection, which has been 


once overpoivered and ejected, seldom returus win 5 
any formidable veheme! Ice. 


Employment is the ca instrument pf it itellectu- 


al dominion, | 1 he lud cannot rede from its ene: 
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my into Whats vacancy, or turn aside from one object 
bat bo passing to another. The gloomy and the 

resentful are always found among those who have 
nothing to do, or who do nothing. We must be 
busy about good or evil; and he to whom the pre- 
sent offers nothing will often be looking backward : 
on the 1 82 5 1 | 
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5 W every man would be rich if a i wich cool 
obtain riches, is a position, which I believe few will 
contest, at least in a nation like ours, in which com 
merce has kindled an universal emulation of wealth, 
and in which money receives all the honours which. 
bs are the: proper right of knowledge and of virtue. 
Loet though we are all labouring for gold as for 
the chief good, and, by the natural effort of unwear- 
Jed diligence, have found many expeditious me- 


5 5 thods of obtaining it, we have not been able to im : 
prove the art of using it, or to make it produce 


more happiness than it afforded in former times, 


when every declaimer expatiated on its mischiefs, 


and net 4 philosopher taught his tollowers to des- 
pise it. | 
Many of the dangers imputed of ET to ane 5 
wealth, are now at an end. The rich are neither 
Wap laid by robbers, nor watched by informers; 
there is nothing to he dreaded from proscriptions, 
or seizutes. The necessity of concealing treasure 
has long ceased; no man now needs cuunterfeit me- 
diocrity, and condemn his plate, and jewels to ca- 
verns and daikness, or feast his mind with the con- 
— Flourness: of clouded splendour, ot figery which is 
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useless till it is | shewn, and which he dares not 


| Shew. 


In our time the poor are strongly tempted to as 


sume the appearance of wealth, but the wealthy 


very rarely desire to be thought poor; for we are 
all at full liberty to display riches by every mode 


of ostentation. We fill our houses with useless or- 


naments, only to shew that we can buy them; we 


cover our coaches with gold, and employ artists in 1 5 


the discovery of new fashions of expence; and yet 
it cannot be found that riches produce happiness. 
Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope is more 


than the enjoyment ; while we consider them as the 


means to be used at some future time for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we press on our pursuit ardently 


and vigorously, and that ardour secures us from 
weariness of ourselves; but no sooner do we sit 


down to enjoy our acquisitions, than we find them = 
insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 5 
One cause which is not always observed of the 


insufficiency of riches is, that they very seldom make 


their owner rich. To be rich, is to have more than 
is desired, and more than is wanted; to have some 


thing which may be spent without reluctance, and 
scattered without care, with which the sudden de— 


mands of desire may be gratified, the casual freaks | 
of fancy indulged, or the Mas age ee 


of benevolence improved. 


Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fault. | 
There 1 is another poveity to which the rich are ex- 
posed with less guilt by the officiousness of others. 
Every man, eminent for exaberance of fortune, is 


surrounded from morning to evening, and from eve- 
ning to midnight, by flatterers, whose art of adula- 


tion consists in exciting artificial Wann and in form: | 
new n of profusion, ey 0 
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Tom Tranguil, when he came to age, found him— | 


Self in possession of a fortune, of which the twenti- 
eth part might perhaps have made him rich, His 
temper is easy, and his affections soft; he receives ; 
every man with kindness, and hears him with cre- 
dulitèe. His friends took care to settle him by giv- 


ing him a wife, whom, having no particular inclina- 


tion, he rather accepted than chose, because he was 


told that she was proper for him. 
He was now to live with dignity proportionate t to | 


his fortune, What his fortune requires or admits 
Jom does not know, for he has little skill in compu = 
tation, and none of his friends think it their interest 
to improve it. If he was suffered to live by his own 


choice, he would leave every thing as he finds it, 


and pass through the world distinguished only by 
iuoffensive gentleness. But the ministers of luxury _ 
5 . have marked him out as one at whose expence they 


may exercise their arts. A companion, who had 


1 just learned the names of the Italian Masters, runs 
from sale to sale, and buys pictures, for which Mr Þ 
Trang uil pays, without enquiring where they shall 
be hung. Another fills his garden with statues, 
which Tranquil wishes away, but dares not remove.“ 
One of his friends is learning Architecture by build- 
ing him a house, which he passed by, and enquired 
to whom it belonged; another has been for three 
Fears digging canals and raising mounts, cutting 
trees down in one place, and planting them in ano- 
ther, on which Tranquil looks with serene indiffe- 
rence, without asking what will be the cost. Ano- 
ther projector tells him that a water-work, like that 


of Fersailles, will complete the beauties of his seat, 
and lays his draughts before him; Tranquil turns 


"his eyes upon them, and the artist begins his ex pla- 
nations; Tranquil raises no objections, but orders 


him to begin the work, that he ay ene Bn 
tale which hs does I not understand. 
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Thus a thousand hands are busy at his expence, 


without adding to his pleasutes. He pays and re- 
ce ives visits and has loitered in public or in soli 
tude, talking in summer of the town, and in winter 
of the country, without knowing that his fortune is 
impaired, tial his Steward told him this morning, 
that he could pay the workmen no N but bY. 7 
5 ne a Manor, PE | 
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3 the mythological pedigree of learning * 
is made the mother of the Muses, by which the mas- 


ters of ancient Wisdom, perhaps, meant to shew the 


necessity of storing the mind copiously with true no- 
tions, before the imagination should be suffered to 
form fictions or collect embellishments; for the 
works of an ignorant Poet can afford nothing higher 0 
than pleasing sound, and fiction is of no otaer use 
; than to display the treasures of Memory. 520 
Ihe necessity of Memory to the acquisition of 
« Knowledge i is inevitably felt and universally allow- 
ed; so that scarcely any other of the mental facul- 
ties are commonly considered as necessary to a Stu- 
dent. He that admires the proficiency of another, 
always attributes it to the happiness of his Memo- 
ry; and he that laments his own defects, concludes 
5 with a wish that his Memory was better. 2 
It is evident, that when the power of retention is 
weak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain; and as few are willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignorance, I may, perhaps, afford con- 
solation to some that have fallen too easily into des- 
pPondence, by observing that such weakness is, in 
. my inen, very rarer! and that few have reason to. 


JJV 
complain of Nature as unkindly sparing of the gifis 
of Memory. | 


In the common bueiness of life, we find the Me- : 


mory of one like that of another, and honestly im- 


pute omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but 
culpable inattention; but in literary enquines fai- 


Jure is imputed rather to want of N than of 
Diligence. =, 25 


We consider outrelyes 1 as ebene in Memory; 


either because we remember less than we UeaIrE; or 
less than we suppose others to remember. 


Memory is like all other human powers, with 


which no man can be satisfied who measures them 
by what he can conceive, or by what he can desiie. 
He whose mind is most capacious finds it much too 
narrow for his wishes; he that remembers most re- 


members little, compared with what he forgets. He 


therefore that, after the perucal of a book, finds fer 
ideas remaining in his mind, is not to consider the 
disappointment as peculiar to himself, or to resign 
all hopes of improvement, because he does not re- 
tain what even the author has perhaps forgotten. 


He who compares his Memory with that of others 


is often too hasty to lament the inequality. Nature 


has 80metimes, indeed, aftorded examples of enor- 
mous, wonderful, and gigantic Memory, Scaliger 


© 


reports of himself, that, in his youth, he could re- 
peat above an hundred verses, having once read 
them; and Bartbicus declares that he wrote his 
Com ment uon Claudian without consulting the text. 
But not to have such degrees of Memory is no more 
to be lamented, than not to have the strength of 
| Hercules, or the swiftness of Achilles. He that in 


the distribution of good has an equal share with 


common men, may qustly be contented, Where 


there is no striking disparity, it is difficult to know | 


of two which remembers most, and still more dif- 5 
„ uit :0 discover which read with reuter attention, DT 
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which has renewed the first! impression by r more fre- 


quent repetitions, or by what accidental combination 
of ideas either mind might have united any particu- 


lar narrative or arguraent to its former stock. 
But Memory, however, impartially distributed, so 


often deceives our trust, that almost every man at- 


tempts, by some artifice c or other, to secure its Aide 
lity. 


It is the 9 of many readers to note, in the 


margin of their books, the most important passages, 


the strongest arguments, or the brightest seutiments. 


Thus they load their minds with superfluous atten- 
tion, zepress the vehemence of curiosity by useless 


deliberation, and by frequent interruption break the 


current of narration or the chain of reazon, and at 


last close the volume, wu forget 8 ee aud 
5 marks together. 


Others I have founck ung tterably 7 persuad ded that 


nothing i is certainly remembered but what is trans- 
eribed; and they have therefore passed weeks and 
months in transferring large quotations to a com- 


mon-place book, Vet, why any part of a book, 
which can be consulted at pleasure, should be copi- 
cd, I was never able to discover. The hand has no 
closer correspondence with the Memory than the 
ey e. Theact of writing itself diztracts the thoughts, 
and what is read twice is commonly better remem- 


| bered than what is transcribed. This method there 85 
| fore consumes time without assisting Memory. 


The true Art of Memory is the Art of Attentio on. = 
No man will read with much advantage, who is not 


able, at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his Author an intellect defecated ann 

Pure, neither turbid with care, nor agitated by plea- | 

sure. If ihe repositories of tou ght are already full, 
what can they teceive? If the mind i is employed or 
| the Past or future, the book will be held before the 


H 3 
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eyes in vain. What i is read with delight i is COMMON - 
Iv retained, because pleasure always secures atten- 
tion; but the books which are consulted by occa- 
sional necessity, and perused with e sel- 
dom leave FU” traces on the mind, 
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: Is the time when Bassora was considered as the 
School of Asia, and flourished by the reputation of 
its professors and the confluence of its students, a- 
mong the pupils that listened round the chair of 
Albumazor was Gela leddin, a native of Tauris in 


Päersia, a young man amiable in his manners and 


beautiful in his form, of boundless curiosity, inces- 

Laut diligence, and irresistible genius, of quick ap- 
Prehension and tenacious memory, accurate without 

narrow ness, and eager ſor e. without Incon- 
__ $tancy. | 
' No sooner did Gelaleddin appear at Sante; than 
ils virtues and abilities raised him to distinction. 
He passed from ciass to class, rather admired than 
envied by those whom the rapidity of his progress 


left behind; he was consulted by his fellow-students 


as an oraculous guide, and admitted as a competent 
9 ier to the conferences of the Sages. 

After a few years, having Pasted through all the 
© exercises of probation, Gela! eddin was invited to a 
Professor's seat, and entreated to increase the splen- 
dour of Bossora. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate 
on the proposal, with which, before he considered 
it, he resolved to comply; and next morning reti- 


5 red to a garden planted for the recreation of the stu- 


deents, and, entering a SOlitary Th began. to medi- 
8 tate upon his future une, ps, 
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« IfI 7 thus eminent,” 


« losing it. I will therefore depart to Tauris, 


ce where the Persian Monarch resides in all the |} 
„ splendour of absolute dominion: my reputation | 
„ will fly before me, my arrival will be congratula- 
c ted by my kinsmen and my friends: I Shall see 
ce the eyes of those who predicted my greatness 
sparkling with exultation, and the faces of those 
ca that once despised me clouded with envy, 'or | 
„ counterfeiting kindness by artificial smiles. 1 
will chew my wisdom by my discourse, and my 7 
moderation by my silence; I will instruct the mo- 
dest with easy gentleness, and repress the osten- 
* tations by seasonable superciliousness. 


45 partments will be crowded by the inquisitive and 


« the vain, by those that honour and those that rival 

© me; my name will soon reach the Court; I shall 
stand before the throne of the Emperor; the 
Judges of the Law will confess my wisdom; and 
„ the Nobles will contend to heap gifts upon me. 
If I shall find that my merit, like that of others, 
_ * excites malignity, or feel myself tottering on the _ 
seat of elevation, I may at last retire to academi- 


« cal obscurity, and become, in my lowest state, a 


Ti Professor of Bassora.“ 


Having thus settled his determiiution.” he decks.” 
ed to his friends his design of visiting Tauris, and 


D 


1 saw, with more pleasure than he ventured to ex- 
press, the regret with which he was dismissed. He 
| Souls not bear to delay the honours to Which he was * 


— — T— 


said he, © in the! regions 
60 of Literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in 
„ any other place: if I should now devote myself | 
« to study and retirement, I must pass my life in si- 
„ Jence unacquainted with the delights of wealth, 
 « the influence of power, the pomp of greatness, 
* and the charms of elegance, with all that man 
„ envies and desires, with all that keeps the world 
a in motion, by the hope of gaining or the fear of 


My 
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destined; and therefore hasted away, and in a short 
time entered the capital of Persia. He was imme 
diately immersed in the crowd, and passed unob- 
served to his father's house. He entered, and was 
leceived, though not unkindly, ye et without any e 
cess of ſondness or exclamations of rapture. His 
father had, in his absence, suffered many losses; 
and Gelaleddin was considered as an additional bur- 
then to a falling family. 

When he recovered from his surprise, he began | 
to display his acquisitions, and practised all the arts 
of narration and disquisition; but the poor have no 
leisure to be pleased with eloquence; they heard 
his arguments without reflection, and his pleasan— 
tries without a smile, He then applied himself 
singly to his brothers and sisters, but found them all 
Chained down by invariable attention to their own _ 
fortunes, and insensible of any other excellence than 
that which could bring come remedy for 1ndigence. 
It was now known in the neighbourhood, that 

Gilateddin was returned, and he Sat for some days 
in expectation that the Learned would visit him for 
consultation, or the Great for entertainment. But 
who will be pleased or instructed in the mansions 
of Poverty? He then frequented places of public 
resort, and endeavoured to attract notice by the co- 
piousness of his talk, The sprightly were silenced, 
and went away to censure in some other place bis 
_ arrogance and his Pedantry; and the dull listened 
| quietly for a while, and then wondered why an 
mau Should take pains to obtain so much knowledge 
which would never do him good, „„ 
le next solicited the Vie ora for employment, not 
doubting but his service would be eagerly accepted, | 
He was told y one that there was no VACANcy in 
bis office; by another, that his merit was above any 
pPatronage but that of the Emperor; by a third, 
= ot Le Won ale net 8 aim; and by the bier 


iir 


Visier, that he did not think literature of any great 


use in public business. He was sometimes admit- 


ted to their tables, where he exerted his wit and 


diffused his knowledge; but he observed, that where 
by endeavour or accident, he had remarkably excel - 


led, he was seldom invited a second time. 
He now returned to Bassora, wearied and * 


gusted, but confident of resuming his former rank 
and revelling again in satiety of praise. But he 
who had been neglected at Tauris was not much 
regarded at Bassora; he was considered as a fugi- 
tive, who returned only because he could live in no 
other place; his companions found that they had 
formerly over-rated his abilities; and he lived __ : 


without notice or Exteem. | 


* 
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5 TO THE IDLER, 


six, 


1 Was 3 ved with. your ridicule: of thang: 
shallow Critics, whose judgment, though often right 
as far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferior beau- 
ties, end Who, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and from thence determine the 
merit of extensive works. But there is another 
kind of Critic still worse, who judges by narrow 


rules, and those too often false, and which, though 
they should be true and founded on nature, will 


lead him but a very little way towards the just esti- 
mation of the sublime beauties in works of Genius; 
for whatever part of an art can be executed or criti- 
cised by rules, that part is no longer the work of 
Genius, W hich MmpHes excellence: out. of the reach . 
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of rules. For mv own part, I How $ myself an I- 
dler, and love to give my judgment, such as it is, 
from mv immediate perceptions, «ithout much fa- 
tigue of thinking; and I amo! opinion, that if a man 
Has not those perceptions, right, it will be vain 
for him to eadeavour to :upply "their place by rules, 
which mav enable him to talk more learnedly, but 
not to distinguish more acutely. Another reason 
which has lessened my affection for the study of 
Criticism is, that Critics, so far as | have observed, 

debar themselves from receiving any pleasure from 
the polite arts, at the same time that they profess to 
love and admire them: for these rules, being always 
uppermost, give them such a propensity to criticise, 
that, instead of giving up the reigns of their imagi- 
nation into their Author's hands, their frigid minds 
are employed! in examining whether the n 
ance be according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be Critics in spite 
8 Nature, and at the same time have no great dis- 
position to much reading and study; I would re- 
commend to them to assume the character of Con- 
noisseur, which may be purchased at a much cheap- 
er rate than that of a Critic in Poetry. The re- 
membrance of a few names of Painters, with their 
general characters, with a few rules of the Academy, 
which they may pick up among the Painters, will 
£9 a great way towards making a very: notable Con- 
noisseur. 

With a 8 of this cunt, I vials lat 8 
the Cartoons at Hampton-Court ; he was just return- 
ed from Italy, a Connoisseur of course, and of course 
his mouth full of nothing but the Grace of Raffaele, 
the Purity of Domenic hino, the learning of Foussin, 
the Air of Guido, the Greatness of Taste of the Cha- 
* raches, and the Sublimity and grand Contorno of 
Michael Angelo; with all the rest of the cant of 
 Criticism, which he b ee with that e 


preaching. 
excellent of all the Cartoons; what nobleness, what 


Picture is the Charge to Peter. 
« are twelve upright figures; what a pity it is that 
 Raffaelle was not acquainted with the pyramidal _ 
principle! he would then have contrived the figures 
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which generally those orators have who ann2x no 
ideas to their words. 3 : 
As we were passing through the rooms, in our 
way to the Gallery, I made him observe a whole. 
length of Charles the First by Vandyke, as a perfect 
representation of the character as well as the figure 
of the man. He agreed it was very fine; but it 
wanted spirit and contrast, and had not the flowing 
line, without which a figure could not possibly be 
graceful. When we entered the Gallery, I thought 
I could perceive him recollecting his Rules by which 
he was to criticise Raffaelle. I shall pass over his 


observation of the boats being too little, and other 


criticisms of that kind, till we arrived at St Paul 
This, says he, is esteemed the most 


dignity there is in that figure of St Paul! and yet 
what an addition to that nobleness could Raſfaelle 
have given, had the art of Contrast been known in 0 
his time; but, above all, the flowing line which 


constitutes Grace and Beauty! ! You would not then? 


have seen an upright figure standing equally on both _ 


; legs, and both hands stretched forward in the same 


direction, and his drapery, to all appearance, with- 
out the least art of disposition.“ The following 


in the middle to have been on higher ground, or 


the figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
which would not only have formed the group into 
the shape ofa pyramid, but likewise contrasted the 


standing figures.” © Indeed,” added he, © I have 
often lamented that so great a genius as Raffaelle 


had not lived in this enlightened age, since the art 


has been reduced to principles, and had had his edu- 


cation in pas 91 the modern eee what Slo: Bs 


26 Here, says he, 
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rious works might we then have expected from his 
: divine pencil!“ 
I sball trouble you no longer with my friends oh 
aerentions, which I suppose, you are now able to 
continue by yourself. It is curious to observe, that 
at the same time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objections are raised 


against those very e by which that great 
name was acquired. | 


Those Critics are continually. kimentiig. that 
| Rafaeile had not the Colouring and Harmony of 
Rubens, or the Light and Shadow of Rembrant, 
without considering how much the gay Harmony 
of the former, and Aﬀectation of the latter, would 
take from the Dignity of Raffrelle; and yet Rubens 
bad great Harmony, and Rembrant understood 


8 Light and Shadow: but what may be an excellence 


in a lower class of Painting becomes a blemish in a 
| higher; as the quick, sprightly turn, which is the 
life and beauty of epigiammatic compositions, 
5 would but ill suit with the majesty of heroic Poetry. 
To conclude; I would net be thought to infer 
Ho any thing that has been said, that Rules are 
absolutely unnecesçarz; ; but to censure scrupulbsi- 
ty, a servile attention to minute exactness, which is 
sometimes inconsistent with higher excellency, and 
is lost in the blaze of expanded genius. 5 
I do not know whether you will think Painting a. 
= Fa Subject, By in: erting this letter, perhaps, 
: You will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 


should turn his back to the pany and talk to a 
ee PO.” 
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Easy Poetry 1s universally admired; but I know 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by which 
it may be decided when Poetry can be properly 
called easy. Horace has told us, that it is such as 
every reader hopes to equal, but after long labour 


finds unattainable. This is a very loose description, 
in which only the effect is noted; the qualities 
| which produce this effect remain to be investigated. 


Easy Poetry is that in which natural choughts are 
expressed without violence to the language. The 
discriminating chraacter of Ease consists principally 


in the diction, for all true Poetry requires that the 


sentiments be natural. Language suffers violence 
by harsh or by daring figures, by transposition, by 
unusual acceptations of words, and by any licence 
which would be avoided by a writer of Prose, 
Where any artitice appears in the construction of 
the verse, that verse is no longer easy. Any epi- 
thet which can be ejected without diminution of-. 


the sense, any curious iteration of the 8 ame word, 
and all unusual, though not ungrammatical strue- Fo. 


ture of speech, destroy the grace 'of easy Poetry. 


The first lines of Pope's Lad afford examples of 


many” licences which an easy Writer must decline, 
Achilles wrath, to Erezce the direful ſpring, 


Of woes aum ber heav'nly Goddeſs fing, 
The wrath which hurt d to Plato's gloomy QECY 
The fouls of mighty ciicts untimely ſlain, ft, 


In the first couplet the language i is "dixtoried by 5 


inversions, clog Sed wich ee and clouded | 
, vol . . OS 
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| by a harsh metaphor; and in the second there are 
two words used in an uncommon sense, and two 

_ epithets inserted only to lengthen the line, all these 
practices may in a long work easily be pardoned, 
but they always produce some degree of obscurity 
„%%% V (8 bs 
Easy Poetry has been so long excluded by ambi- 
tion of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, that 
its nature seems now to be forgotten. Affectation, 
however opposite to ease, is sometimes mistaken 
for it; and those who aspire to gentle elegance col- 
lect female phrases and fashionable barbarisms, and 

imagine that style to be easy which custom has 
made familiar. Such was the idea of the Poet who 
rote the following verses to a Countess cutting 


2 


Pallas grew vab'riſt once and odd, 
She would not do the leaſt right thing, 


Eier for Goddeſs or for God; 


3 Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor ſing. 

© Jovefrown'd, and © Uſe (he cry d) thoſe eyes 
S80o {kilful, and thoſe hands fo taper; | 
Do {omething exquiſite and wiſe“— 
She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper. 


This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all heaven a burning ſhame, 

Mat does ſhe next, but bids on earth _ 
Het Burlington do juſt the ſame? 


Pallas, you give yourſelf ftrange airs; 

hut ſure you'll find it hard to ſpoil - 

The ſenſe and taſte of one that bears 
Ihe name of Savtlle and of Boyle. 


Alas! one bad example ſhown, 
How quickly all the ſex purſue! _ 


15 . | See, madam ! fee the arts o'erthrown _ 


5. ö 25 Between Fohn Overton and 96. 


if 1 It is the prerogative of easy Poetry to be under- 
S tkcod as long as the language lasts; but modes of 


v peech, which owe their prevalence only to modish 


der- 
es of 
)disÞ 
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folly, or to the eminence of those that use e them, die 


away With their inventors, and their MELEE: ina 
few years, is no longer known, 


Easy poetry is commonly Sought in petty com- 


positions upon minute subjects; but ease, though it 


excludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many lines 
in Calo's Soliloquy are at once easy and sublime: ; 


*Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 8 
*T is Heaven itself that points ont ai hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
if there's a Power above us, 
And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
 Thro? all her works, he must delight in virtue, 
| And that which he delights 1 in muſt be happy. 


Nor is ease more contrary to wit than to sublimity ; 5 


the celebrated stanza of Cowley, on a Lady elabo- 
rately dressed, loses nothing of its freedom 1 the | 


* of the sentiment: 


Th adoming thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill, 
| ie like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to Kill. my 


| Cowley seems to have possessed the: power of 5 


writing easily beyond any other of our Poets, yet 55 
his pursuit of remote thoughts led him often into 


harshness of expression. aller often attempted, 
but seldom attained it; for he is too frequentiy dri- 
ven iuto transpositions. The Poets, from the time 
of Dryden, have gradually advanced in embellish- 
ment, and consequentiy departed from  omphicity 
and ease. 8 
To require from any Author many pieces of easy 
Poetry, would be indeed to oppress him with too 
hard a task. It is less difficult to write a volume of 


lines swelled with epithets, brightened by figures, 


and stiffened by transpositions, than to produce a 
few couplets graced only by naked elegance and 


Wann purity, which require SO much care and Sally 
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that J doubt Whether any of our Authors have yet 
been able, for twenty lines together, nicely to ob= 


serve the true definition of uy Apt 6M 
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5 Tw HAVE E el the dummer k in one of those FRY U 


ces to which a mineral spring gives the idle and 


Juxurious an annual reason for resorting, whenever 
they fancy themselves offended by the heat of Lon- 
don, What is the true motive of this periodical as- 
h sembly, I have never yet been able to discover. 
The greater part of the visitants neither feel dis- 
Cases, nor fear them. What pleasure can be ex- 
pPected more than the variety of the Journey, I 
« Know not; for the numbers are too great for priva- 
cy, and too small for diversion. As each is known. 
80 be a spy upon the rest, they all live in continual 


Testraint; and having but a narrow range for cen- 


sure, they gratify its g by l on one 
1 another. EF 


But every condition has some advantages. In 


% this confinement, a smaller circle affords opportuui- 


ties for more exact observation. The glass that 


magnifies its object contracts the sight to a point, 
aud the mind must be fixed upon a single character 
_ toremark its minute peculiarities. The quality or 
Habit which passes unobserved in the tumult of sue- 
Tessive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it is 
offered to the notice day after day; and perhaps I 
have, without any distinet notice, seen thousands 
like my late companions; for, when the scene can 


be varied at pleasure, a a slight disgust turns us aside 


wind.” a deep impression can be made 2 the 
mind. 


„ Finn .. 89 
There was a select set, supposed to be distin- 

guished by supenority of intellects, who always 

passed the evening together. To be admitted to 


their conversation was the highest honour of the 


place; many youths aspired to distinction, by pre- 
tending to occasional invitations; and the Ladies 
were often wishing to be men, that they might por 
take the pleasures of learned society. | | 
1 know not whether by merit or destiny, I was, 
soon after my arrival, admitted to this envied party, 
which J frequented till I had learned the art by 
which each endeavoured to Support his character. 
Tom Steat'y was a vehement assertor of uncontro- 
verted truth; and by keeping himself out of the 
reach of contradiction, had acquired all the confi- 
dence which the consciousness of irresistible abili- 
ties could have given. I was once mentioning a 
man of eminence, and, after having recounted his 
virtues, endeavoured to represent him fully, by 


| mendoving his faults. Sir said Mr Steady, that bs 


bas fau' ts I can easily believe, for who is without. 


them? No man, Sir, is now alive, among tbe innu- 


merable mullitudes that warm upon the earth, hows. 
ever wise, or however good, who has not, in some de- 
gree, his failings and his faults, If there be any 
man faullless, bring bini forth into public view, sh 
him openly, and let. him be known; but I will ven- 
ture to affirm, and, till the contrary be plainly sbevon, 


hall always maintain, that no sue man is to be 


found. Tell not me, Sir, of impeccabiiity and perfecs-: 1p 
ton; such talk is for those thal are strangers in be 


world: 1 have scen several nations, and conversed 
with all ranks of people; I Dave known the great and 
the mean, the learned and the ignorant, tbe old and 
the young, the clerical and the lay, but I bave never 
found a man without a fault; and I $uppose „a? 
die tn the opinion, that to be buman is to e | 


8 8 


„ T8 Win 6.20: 


To all this nothing could be opposed. I listened 


with a hanging head; Mr Steady looked round on 


the hearers with triumph, and saw every eye con- 
gratulating his victory; he departed, and spent ap 


next morning in following those who retired from 
the company, and telling them, with injunctions of 
secrecy, how poor Spritely began to take liberties 
with men wiser than himself; but that he suppres- 
sed him by a decisive argument, which put him to- 
tally to silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of ly remark and pithy s sen- 
. tentiousness: he never immerges himself in the 
stream of conversation, but lies to catch his compa- 


nions in the eddy: he is often very successful in 
 __ breaking narratives and confounding eloquence, A 


Gentleman, giving the history of one of his ac- 
quaintance, made mention of a Lady that had many 
lovers; Then, said Dick, She was either handsome or 


ic. This observation being well received, Dick 
watched the progress of the tale; and, hearing of a 


man lost in a shipwreck, remarked, that no man was 
ever drowned upon dry land. Fe 
Will Startle is a man of cee comibility, 


| aha delicacy of frame, and quickness of discern- 


ment, subject him to impressions from the slightest 
causes: and who therefore passes his life between 


rapture and horror, quiverings of delight, or con- 


vulsions of disgust. His emotions are too violent 
_ jor many words; his thoughts are always discovered 
by exclamations. Vile, adious, borrid, detestable, 
and Sweet, charming, delightful, astonisbing, com- 
pose alinoct his whole vocabulary, which he- utters 


Vith various contortions and geaticulations, not ea- 


sily related or described. 

Fack Solid is a man of * reading, who utters 
nothing but quotations; but having been, I suppose 
too coutident of his memory, he has for some time 


M 25 neglected his books, and his stock W every day 


a. *. 
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pie penetration. 


more scauty. Mr Solid has found an opportunity 


every night to repeat from Hud! bras, 


Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great, 
Of being cheated, as to cheat, | 


; And from Waller, 


Poets lose half the praise they would hw got, 
Were it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 
Dick M Ist i is a man of deep research, and forci= 


Others are content with su erfi- 
cial appearances; but Dick holds, that there is no 
effect without a cause, and values himself upon his 


power of explaining the difficult, and display ing 
the abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, which of 
two young strangers was more beautiful, You, says 
Mr Misty, turning to me like Ama rant bla betler 
than Chloris. I do not wonder at the preference, for 
the cause is evident: there is in man a perception of 

| harmony, and a sensibility of perfection, wich toucy= 
es the finer fibres of the mental texture, and before 
Neason can descend from ber throne, to pass ber sen- 
tence upon the things compared, drives us towards the _ 

_ object proportioned to our faculties, by an impulse 
gentle, yet irresistible; for the harmonic Stem of 
the universe, and the reciprocal magnelism of similar 
natures, are always operating towards conformity 
and union; nor can the powers of the soul cease from 
agitation, till they find something on which they can 


Fepose, To this nothing was opp..sed; and Ama 


5 1 mnge was acknowledged to excel Chioris:- | ; 
or the rest you may expect an account from, | 
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Sin, 


Your acceptance of a ks letter: on Painting 
gives nie encouragement to offer a few more SKet- 55 


ches on the same subject. 


Amongst the Painters, 


continually inculcated. Imitate Nature is the inva— 


liable rule; but ! know none who have explained 
in what manner this rule is to be understood; the 
consequence of which is, that every one takes it in 
the most obvious sense, that objects are represented 75 
naturally when they have such relief that they seem 
Teal. It may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this 
sense of the rule disputed; | 
ed, that, it the excellency of a Painter consisted on- 
ly in this kind of imitation, Painting must lose its 
frank, and be no longer considered as 
and sister to Poetiy, 
mechanical, in which the slowest intellect is always 
sure to succeed best; for the Painter of genius can- 
not stoop to drudgery, in which the understanding 
has no part; and what pretence has the art to claim 
KLiadred with Poetry, but b its power over the ima- 
. gination? To this power the Painter of genius di- 
rects him; in this sense he studies Nature, and of- 
ten arrives at his end, even by being unnatural in 
the confined sense of the word; = 
he Fraud, tyle of Painting requires this minute 
attention to ve carefuily av vided, and must be kept 
as is parüde irom it as the sty le ot Sure þ rom that 


but it must be consider- 


a liberal art, 
this imitation being merely 


and the writers on Paints 8 
ing, there is one ain universally admitted and 
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of History. Poetical ornaments destros that air of 
truth aud plainness which ought to characterize 


93 


History; but the very being of poetry consists in 
departing from this plain narration, and adopting e- 
very ornament that will warm tae imagination, Vo 


desire to see the excellences of each style united, to 


mingle the Dutch with the Italian School, is to join 


contrarieties which cannot subsist together, and 
which destroy the efficacy of each other. The Ta- 


lian attends only to the invariable, the great and ge- 


neral ideas which are fixed and inhere 1t in univer- 


sal Nature; the Dutch, en the contrary to literal 
truth and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may 


say, of Nature modified by accident. The attention 5 


to these petty peculiarities is the very cause of this 


naturalness so much admired in the Dutch Pictures, 
which, if we suppose it to be a beauty, is certainly 
of a lower order, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be ob- 7 
tained but by departing from the other. IJ 
| If my opinion was asked concerning the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether they would receive any 
advantage from possessing this mechanical merit, I 
Should not scruple to say they would not only re- 
ceive no advantage, but would lose, in a great 
measure, the effect which they now have on eve- 
ry mind susceptible of great and noble ideas. 
His works may be said to be all genius and soul; 
and why should they be loaded with heavy matter, 


which can only counteract his purpose by retarding 
the progress of the imagination? 


If this opinion should be thought one of the wilt 5 
extra! agances of Enthusiasm, I shall only say, that 
those who censure it are not conversant in the 
Works of the great Masters. It is very difficult to 
determine the exact degree of enthusiasm that the 
arts of Painting and Poetry may admit, There may 


perhaps be too great an indulgence as well as too 
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great a restraint of imagination; and if the one pro- 
_ duces incoherent monsters, the other produces what 
is full as bad, lifeless insipidity. An intimate know- 
ledge of the passions, and good sense, but not com- 
mon sense must at last determine its limits. It has 
been thought, and I believe with reason, that Mi- 
_ ebael Angelo sometimes transgressed those limits; 
and I think I have seen figures of him, of which it 
Was very difficult to determine whether they were 


in the highest degree sublime, or extremely ridicu- 


lous. Such faults may be said to be the ebullitions 
of Genius; but at least he had this merit, that he ne- 
ver was insipid; and whatever passion his Works 
N excite, they will always escape contempt. 
What J have had under consideration is the b 
| ings style, particularly that of Michael Angelo, the 
Homer of Painting. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalness, which of the lowest kind is the chief 
merit; but in Painting, as in Poetry, the highest - 
style has the least of common nature. : 
One may very safely recommend a little more 
"Fathaciacm to the modern Painteis; too much is 
certainly not the vice of the present age. The Ita- 
liaus seem to have been continually declining in 
this respect, from the time of Micbael Angelo to that 
of Carlo Maratti, and from thence to the very ba- 
thos of insipidity to which they are now sunk; 80 
that there is no need of remarking, that where 1 
mentioned the Itallan Painters in opposition to the 
Dutch, I mean not the moderns, but the heads of 
the old Roman and Bolognian Schools; nor did I 
mean to include, in my idea of an Ilallan Painter, 
the Venetian School, which may be said to be the 
_ Dutch part of the Ilalian Genius. I have only to 
add a word of advice to the Painters, that, however 
excellent they may be in painting naturally, they 


would not flatter themselves very much upon it; 


bs and to the Connoleceurs, that, when dez e dee a cat 
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or a fiddle paihted so finely that, as the phrase is, 
It looks as if you could take it up, they would not 


for that reason immediately compare the Painter to 
Raffaetle and Michae! Angelo, 6 
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"IN every © has its pains and sorrows is u- 
niversally experienced, and almost universally con- 
fessed: but let us not attend only to mournful 
truths; if we look impartially about us, we shall 
find that every * 2 likewise its 1 and my | 
oySs. | 
: The time is now come when the town is again 
beginning to be full, and the rusticated beauty sees 
an end of her banischment. Those, whom the ty- _ 
ranny of Fashion had condemned to pass the sum- 
mer among shades and brooks, are now preparing 
to return to plays, balls, and assemblies, with health 
restored by retirement, and Spirits kindled — enpec- 
tation. 1 
Many a mind, which has linuichett some months 
without emotion or desire, now feels a sudden re- 
novation of its faculties. It was long ago observed 
by Pythagoras, that Ability and N ecessity dwell 
near each other. She that wandered in the garden 
without sense of its fragrance, and lay day after day 


stretched upon a couch behind a green curtain, un- 


willing to wake and unable to sleep, now summons 
her thoughts to consider which of her last year's 


cloaths shall be seen again, and to anticipate the rap- — 04 
tures of a new suit; the day and the night are now * 


filled with occupation; the laces, which were too 
fine to be worn among rustics, are taken from the _ 
boxes and reviewed; and the eye is no sooner clo- 
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sed after its labours, than whole shops of silk busy 


the fancy. 
But happiness! is nothing. if it is not known, and 


very little if it is not envied, Before the day of de- 
parture, a week is always appropriated to the pay- 
ment and reception of ceremonial visits, at which 
nothing can be mentioned but the delights of London, 
The Lady who is hastening to the scene of action 
_ flutters her wings, displays her prospects of felicity, 
tells how she grudges every moment of delay and 
in the presence of those, whom she knows condemn- 


ed to stay at home, is sure to wonder by what arts 


life can be made supportable thiough a winter in 
the country, and to tell how often, amidst the ex- 
tasjes of an Opera, she shall pity those friends 
whom she has left behind. Her hope of giving 
Pain is seldom disappointed; the affected indiffe- 


rence of one, the faint. congratulations of another, 
the wishes of some openly con fessed. and the silent 
2 dejection of the rest, all exalt her ee of her 
own superiority. 9 


But, however we may 3 for our own decep- 


= "fo. truth, though unwelcome, will sometimes in- 


trude upon the mind. They, who have already 
enjoyed the crowds and noise of the great city, 
know that their desire to return is little more than 


the restlessuess of a vacant mind, that they are not 


so much led by hope as driven by disgust, and wish 
rather to leave the country than to see the town. 


There is commonly! in every coach a passenger en- 
5 wrapped in silent expectation, whose joy 1s more 


7 sincere, and whose hopes are more exalted. The 
virgin whom the last summer released from her 
governess, and who is now going between her mo- 


ther and her aunt to try the fortune of her wit and 


beauty, suspects no fallacy in the gay representa- 
tion. She believes berself passing into another 


i world, andi images London as an Eu Sian Tegion, 


vo. Bo. 
where every hour has its proper pleasure, where no- 


thing is seen but the blaze cf wealth, and nothing 
heard but merriment and flattery; - where ti1e morn. 


ing always rises on a show, and the evening close 


on a ball; where the eyes are used _ to sparkle, 
and the feet only to dance. 


er aunt and her mother amuse themselves on 
the road with telling her of dangers to be dreaded, 
and cautions to be observed. 
they heard their e e e e with 1ncredulity or 


_ contempt, She sees that they have ventured and 
f escaped; and one of the pleasures w ary she pro- 


mises herself is to detect their false 


freed from their ad monitions. 
We are inclined to believe those whom we do f 


not know, because they never have deceived us. 


The fair adventurer may perhaps listen to the Idler 
whom she cannot suspect of rivaltiy or malice; vet 
he scarcely expects to be credited when he tells her, 
that her expectations will like wise end in e | 


pointment. 
The uniform necess] ities of human nature pro- 


duce i in a gre at measure uniformity of. life, and tor 


part of the day make one place like another: to 


dress and to undress, to eat and to sleep, are the : 
The supernu- 
merary hours have indeed a greater variety both of 
pleasure and of pain. The stranger gazed on by. 
multitudes at her first appearance in the Park, is per- 

haps on the highest summit of female happiness; 2 
but how great is the anguish when the novelty of 


zame in London as in the country. 


another face draws her worshippers away! The 


The heart may leap for a time under a fine gown, 
but the sight of a gown yet finer puts an end to 
rapture. In the first row at an Opera two hours 
may be happily passed in listening to the music on 
the stage, aud watching the 16 nee of the : company . 
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She hears. them as 


vods, and be 
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. but how will the night end in despondency, , when | 
[+ she that imagines herself the sovereign of the place 
[ sees Lords contending to lead Tris to her chair? 
j There is little pleasure in conversation to her whose 
t wit is regarded but in the second place; and who 
can dance with ease or spirit that sees Amaryllis led 4 
| out before her? She that fancied nothing but a sue- 0 
q cession of pleasures, will find herself engaged with- 0 
out design in numberless competitions, "and morti- MW « 
9 fied without provocation with numberless afflictions. . 
But I do not mean to extinguisu that ardeur c 
12 which I wish to moderate, or to discourage those- if « 
4 whom Jam endeavouring to restrain, Fo know c 
tue world is necessary, since we were born for the « 
W help of one another; and to know it early is conve- 1 
nent, if it be only that we may learn early to des- 
pise it. She that brings to London a mind well pre- c. 
pared for improvement, though she misses her hope 1 
1 Of uninterrupted happiness, will gain in return an 60 
opportunity of adding knowledge to vivacity, and « 
Snlarging innocence to Virtus „ E 
; | „ E 
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. the English : army was passing nne 925 & 
bec, along a soft savannah between a mountain nd « 
a lake, one of he petty Chiefs of the inland reg ias i « 
stood u pon a rock surrounded by his clan, and from 
behind the shelter of the bushes contemplated the 
art and regularity ot European war. It was eve- ! 
ning; ; the tents were Pate hed: he observed the se-! « 
cCurite with v hich © troops rested in the night, « 
and the order w 1 wick ine march. was reneedſ£  « 
in che morning. Le zou inued to pursue them wih! 
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his eye till they could be seen no longer, and then 
stood for some time silent and pensive. 

Then turning to his followers, .** My children 
(said he,) I have often heard from men hoary with 


«© like. 
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& long life, that there was a time when our ances. 


„ tors were absolute lords of the woods, the mea-— 


« dows, and the lakes, wherever the eye can reach, 
« or the foot can pass. They fiched and hunted, 


_ «i feasted and danced, and when they were weary 
* lay down under the first thicket, without danger 
and without fear. They changed their habita- 


« tions as the seasons required, convenience prompt- 


« ed, or curiosity allured them, and sometimes ga- 
« thered the fruits of the mountain, aud cometimics 

"8 ported 1 in canoes along the coast. . 
Many years and ages are supposed to have been 
ce thus passed 1 in plenty and security; when at last 
a new race of men entered our country from the 


« Great Ocean. They inciosed themselves in ha- 


ee hitations of stone, which our ancestors could nei 
ther enter by violence; nor destroy by fire, They 
« issued from those fastnesses, sometimes covered 


like the armadillo with shells, from which the 


„ Jance rebounded on the striker; and sometimes 
carried by mighty beasts which had never been 
strength and 
* swiftness, that flight and op position were vain aa 
| Those i inva aders ranged over the continent, 
« slaughtering in their rage chose that resisted, and 


Of those 
« that remained, some were buried in caverns, and 


seen in our vales or torests, of Such s 


cc those that submitted in their. mirth, 


66 condemned to dig metals tor their masters; some 
« were employed in tilling the ground, of which fo- 


« reign tyrants devour the produce; and when the 
« sword and the mines have destroyed the natives, 
© they supply their place by human beings of ano= 
ther colour, brought from some distant W 


64 to perish here under toll and torture: — 
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„ Some there are who boast their humanity, and 


* content themselves to seize our chaces and fish- 
_« erjes, who drive us from every track of ground 


« where fertility and pleasantness invite them to set— 
« tle, and make no war upon us 1 when we in- 


* trude upon our own lands. 
Others pretend to have purchased a right of re- 
« gjidence and t; ranny ; but surely the insolence of 
„ such bargains is more offensive than the avowed 
and open dominion of force. What reward can 
* jnduce the possessor of a country to admit a stran- 
4 ger more poweriul than himselt ? Fraud or terror 
00 must operate in such contracts; either they pro- 
e mised protection which they never have aftorded, 
or instruction which they never impaited, We 
c hoped to be secured by their favour from some o- 
ther evil, or to learn the arts of Europe, by which 
dic might be able to secure ourselves. Their 


« power they have never exerted in our defence, 


5 and their arts they have studiously concealed 
„rom us. Their treaties are only to deceive, and 


« their traffic only to detraud us. They have a writ- 


« ten Law among them, of which they boast as de- 
„ rived from him who made the Earth and Sea, and 
by which they profess to believe that man will be 
* made happy when life shall forsake him. Why 
_« 1s not this Law communicated to us? It is con- 
* cealed because it is violated. For how can they 
„ preach it to an Indian nation, when 1 am told that 
< one of its first pr ecepts forbids them to do to others 
«- what they. would not that” others Should. do to 
| « them? 


- « But the time, perhaps, is is now ; approtching when 


the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 
_ * eruelties of invasion shall be revenged. The sons 
of Rapacity have now drawn their words upon 
each other, and referred their claims to the deci- 
0 sion of v war; let us look unconcerned nw the 
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« glaughter, and remember that the death of every 
„European delivers the country from a tyrant and 
« a robber; for what is the claim of either nation, 
« but the claim ot the vulture to the leveret, of the 
« tiger to the fawn? Let them then continue to 

8 4 Aipure their title to regions which they cannot 

c people; to purchase by danger and blood the 

| „ empty dignity of dominion over mountains which 
« th-y will never climb, and rivers which they will 
« never pass. Let us endeavour, in the mean tine, 
ce to learn their discipline, and to forge their wea- 5 
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| < pons; and. when they shall be weakened with £5 

mutual slaughter, let us rush dowu upon them, 9 

ö * force their remains to take slielter in their ships, 1 

4 8 * and reign once more in our native caunttye = ö 
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« To THE IDLER, 

272 Sn, 

0 Discounsms in my last letter on the different 

bl practice of the Ttatian and Dutcy Painters, I obser- 

ey ved, that © the Ttalian Painter attends only to the 

at 15 invariable, the great and general ideas * nich are 

s © fixed and inherent in universal nature,” | 

0 I was led into the subject of this letter bs 8 EI 
vouting to fix the original cause of this conduct of 

on ! tbe Italian Masters. If it can be proved that by. 


this choice they selected the most beautiful part of 
the 
the creation, it will shew how much their principles 


on de founded on reason, and, at the same dae, disce- | 
PS ver the ongin of our ideas of beauty, 3 : 


the 3 te | ; K 3 3 


: "or 5 THE IDLER. e e 
1 suppose it will be easily granted, that no man 

can judge whether any animal be beautiful in its 
kind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
species; that is as conclusive in regard to the hu- 
man figure; so that if a man, born blind, was to re— 
cover his sight, and the most beautiful woman was 
brought before him, he could not determine whe— 
ther sbe was handsome or not; nor, if the most 
beautiful and most deformed were produced, could 
he any better determine to which he should give 
the preference, having seen only those two. To 
distinguish beauty, then, implies the having seen 
manp individuals of that species. If it is asked, 
bow is more skill acquired by the observation of 
_ greater numbers? answer, that, in consequence of 
having seen many, the power is acquired, even with- 


S 


nmually varying the surface of Nature's works, and 
the invariable general form which Nature most fre- 
quently produces, and always: seems to intend in 
c her productions. 


2 4 5 


4 


— — 4 
1 


r 


same tree, though no two can be found exactly alike, 
Fuoet the general form is invariable: a Naturalist, be- 

: fore he « Chose one as 2 sample, would examine ma— 
ny, since, if he took the first that occurred, he 
might have, by accident or otherwise, such a form 
as that it would scarce be known to belong to that 

species; he selects, as the Painter does, the most 
: beautiful, that is, the most general form of nature. 
| Frvery species of the animal as well as the vege- 

table creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form. towards which Nature 1s continually 
inclining, like various liaes terminating in the cen- 

ter; 01 it may be compared to pendulumns vibrating 
in different direciioas over one central point; and 
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out seeking after it, of distinguishing between acci- 
dental blemishes and exciescences, which are conti- 


Thus amongst the blades e or Jenna of the 


: + they. all cross the Seer, 4 though only: one Passes 
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ral, but than any one kind of deformity. Gim. 


reugn any other bolt, 50 it t will be bd: that 


perſect beauty is oftener produced by nature than 
deformity; I do not mean than deformity in gene- 


3.99 
Stance in a particular part of a feature: the line tliat 3 
forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is 1 
strait; this then is the central form, which is often- 
er found than either concave, couvex, or any other 
irregular form that shall be proposed. As we are 9 
then more accustomed to beauty than. deformity, we 25 
may conclude that to be the reason why we approve : 
and admire it, as we approve and admire customs 
and fashions of dress tor no other reason than that 


we are used to them; so that though habit and cus- I 


tom cannot be said to be the cause of beauty, it is : 
certainly the cause of our liking it: and I have no 


doubt but that if we, were more used to deformity _ | 1 


than beauty, deformity would then lose the idea 19 
now annexed to it, and take that of beauty; as if tha _ 
whole world should agree, that yes and no should 
change their meanings; Yes would then c and 
no would affirm. _ 5 
Whoever undertakes to proceed further in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty respecting different speci.s, or to shew _ 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required from him first to prove that one spe- 
cies is really more beautiful than another. That We 
prefer one to the other, and with very good reason, 
will be readily granted; but it does not follow from 
thence that we think it a more beautiful form; foi we. 
have no criterion of form by which to determine our 
judgment. He who says a swau is more beautitul 
than a dove, meals little more than that he has more 
pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, either from 
the stateliness ot its motions or its being a more lare 
bird; and he who gives the preference t to the dove, 
does: ut trom some > asoclatiol of ideas ot innocence : 
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that he always annexes to the dove; but if he pre- 
tends to defend the preference he gives to one or the 
0. ler, by endeavour;ng to prove that this more beau- 


tital form proceeds from a particular graduation of 


magnitude, u dulation of a curve, or direction of a 
; line, or whatever other conceit of his imagination 
2 shall fix ons a criterio: of form he will be 
_ continually contradicting himself, and fiad at last 
that the great Mother of natufe will not be sub— 
| Jected to such narrow rules. Among the various 
reasons why we prefer one pait of her works to an- 
other, the most general. believe, is habit and cus- 
tom; custom makes, in a certain sense, white black, 
and bl lack white; it is custom alone determines our 
preference. of the colour of the Europeans to the 
Ethiopiaus, and they, tor tie same reason, prefer 
their own colour to ours.“ 1 suppose nobody will 
doubt, if one of their painters was to paint the Ged— 
dess of Beauty, but that he would reptesent her 
black, with thick lips, flat nose, and woolly hair; 
and it scems to me, he would acl very unnaturally 
if he did not: for by what criterion will any one 
dispute the propriety of his idea? We indeed, 5ay 
that the form and colour vi the Zu;opean is prefera- 
ble to that of the Alo opian; but 1 know of no o- 
ther reason we have for it, but tnat we ale more ac- 
.custon;ed to it. It is absurd to sau, that beauty 
; possessed of attractive powers, which irresis: ibly 


-.- Seize tlie co rresponding mind with love and admi— 


ration, since that argument is equally conclusive in 
favour of the wulle aud the black Philosopher. _ 
Tue black and white nations must, in respect of 
| omits, be considered as of different kinds, at least 
a different species of the same kind, from one of 
which to the other, as 10 0bserv ed, no interence can 
| be drawn. | 


Novelty is said to hi one «of the « causes of 3 | 
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common is it therefore beautiful? The beauty that 


is produced by colour, as when we prefer-one bird 


to another, thou: | 1 of the same form, on account of 
its colour, has nothing to do with this argument, 
which reaches only to form. I have here cot We Reg 
ed the word Beauty as being properly applied to 
form alone. There is a necessity of fixing this 


confined sense; for there can be no argument, if the 
sense of the word is extended to every ching that 


is approved, A rose may as well be said to be 
beautiful, because TOE. a fine smell, as a biid be- 
cause of its colour. When we apply the word 


Beauty, we do not mean always by it a more beau- 
tilul form, but something valuable on account of its 
rarity, usefulnese, colour, or any other property. 


A horse is said to be a beautiful animal; but bad a 


horse as few good qualities as a tortoise, 1 do not 
| Imagine that ne would be then esteemed bezutiful, 

A” fitness to the end proposed is said to be ano- 
ther cause of beauty; but supposing we were pro- 
per judges of what jorm is the most proper in an 


animal to constitute strength or swiftness, we al- 

work determine concerning its beauty, before we 
xert our understanding to judge e of its fitness. 
05 m what has been sald, it may be interred, 


| that the works of Nature, if we E FOMPAr one spe- 
ies with another, are all equally beautiful; and 


that preference is given from custom, or some asso- 


clation of ideas; and that in creatures of the same 
species beau! ty is the medium or center of all vari- 


ous forms. 


To conclude, ten by way 61 einer If it 135 


been proved, chat the Painter, by attending to the 
invariable and general ideas of. Nature, produces 


beauty, he must, by regarding minute particulari- 
ties and : :ecidevtal discriminations, deviate from the 


universal rule, a and polute his canvas with Get 7Mity, 
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should admire, is not denied; but because it is un— 
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70 THE wLER.. 


Sinz 


Is SUPPOSE vou have forgotten that many weeks 
ago I promised to send you au account of my com- 
panions at the Wells. Lon would not deny me a 


plwKsace among the most faithful votaries of Idleness, 
il you knew bow often I have recollected my en- 


gagement, and contented myself to delay the per- 


formance for some reason which I durst not exa- 


mine, because I knew it to be false; how often J 
have sitten down to write, and aden at interrup— 
tion; and how often I have praised the dignity of 
resolution, determined at night to write in the mor- 
ning, and referred it in the moraing to the quiet 
5 hours „„ 70 
I have at last begun what I ha ave DE wis! hed at 
an end, and found it more Sony” than I expected. ty 
= continue my narration. | 
Our assembly could 3 no duch contellation 
| =} intellects as Clarendon's band of Associates. We 
bad among us no Seiden, Falkland, or Waller; but 
we had men not less important in their own eyes, 
though less distinguished by the public; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind 
and agreed that men of the deepest enquiry some— 
times let their discoveries die away in silence, that 
the most comprehensive observers have seldom op- 
portunities of impafting their remarks, and that mo- 
dest merit Passes in tue crowd unknown and un- 
8 heeded. 5 TN VV») 
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ousness of our senses, the prevalence of early pre- 
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nyt of the greatest men of the Society was SIM 
ScrveptE, who lives in a continual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
dogmatism. Sim's favourite topic of conversation 
is the narrowness of the human mind, the fallaci= 


judice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim 
has many doubis about the nature of death, and i iS. 
sometimes inclined to believe that sensation may 
survive motion, and that a dead min may feel, 
though he cannot stir. He has sometimes hinted 
that a man might perhaps have been naturally a 
quadruped, and thinks it would be very proper that 
at the Foundiing Hospital some children should be 
inclosed in an apartment, in which the nurses 
should be obliged to walk half upon four and haf 
upon two, that the younglings, being bred without ly 
the prejudice of exa nple, might have no other 
guide tlian Nature, and might at last come forth in- 
to the world as Genius should direct, erect or Prone, 
on two legs or on four. 5 
The next in dignity of mien, and e of talk : 
was Dick Wormwoop, whose sole delight is to 
find every thing wrong. Dick never enters a room 
but he shews that the door and the chimney are ill- 
placed, He never walks into the fields but he finds 
ground plowed which is fitter for pasture. He is 
always an eneiny to. the present F:shion, . He 
holds, that all the Bezuty and Virtue of women will 
soon be destroyed by the use of Tea. He tri= 
umphs when he talks on the present System of 
Education, and tells us with great vehem-ace, that 
we are learning Words when we should learn 
Things. He is of opinion chat we suck in eirors at 
the nurse's breast, adi thinks it extremely ridicu- 


lous that children should be taught to use the INS. 
Sand rather than tne oſt, | 
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3 r r . 


Bon Sronpy considers it as a nolnt of honour to 
say again what he has once said; and wonders how 


f any man, that has been knowu to alter his opinion, 


can look his neighbours in the face. Bob is the 
most formidable disputar it of the whole company 


for without troubling himself to search for reasons, 


he tries his antagonist with repeated affirmations. 
When Bob has been attacked for an hour with all 
the powers of Eloquence and Reason, and his posi- 
tion appears to all but himself utterly untenable, 


a he always closes the debate with his first declara- 


tion, introduced by a stout preface of contemſ tu— 
ous civility: * All this is very judicious; you may 
talk, Sir as you please; but I will still say what 1 


said at first.. Boò deals much in Universals, which 
he he has now obliged us to let pass without excep- 
tions. He lives on an.annuity, and holds, that there 


are as many Thicves as Traders; he is of Loyalty 


unshaken, and always maintains that be WHO Ses & 
5 Jaco hite sees a Hascal. 


P#1L GzxTLE is an enemy to the ridenem, of 


: portradiction. and the turbulence of debate. Phil 
has no notions of his own, aud therefore willing! viy 


catches from the last speaker Such as he shall drop. 
Titus flexibility of ignorance is cally accommodated 


to any tenet; his only difficulty is, when the dis- 
putants grow zealous, how to be of two contrary 
_ opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his judg- 
ment, he has tne art of distributing bis attention 
and his smiles in such as manner, that each thinks 


him of his own party; but if he is obliged to speak, 
he then observes, that the question 35 difficult; that 


he never received so much pleasure from a debate 
beſore; that neither of the contiovertists couid 
have found his maich in any other company; chat 
Mr Wormwood's assertion is Very well sup, Irted, 
and yet there is great force in what Mr $.ruple ad- 
vanced against it. By this indefinite declaration 
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both are commonly satisfied ; for he that has pre- 

vailed is in good humour ; and he that has felt his 

own Weakneny 1s very glad to have esch ped so well. 
EE 1 am, Sir, Youtr's, Ke. 

| Ronin SPRITELY, 
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Blogg SPY 1s, of the various kinds of narra= | 


tive writing, that which is most eagerly read, and 
most easily applied to the purposes of life. 


In Romances, when the wild field of possibi! ny: 
hes open to invention, the incidents may easily be 55 
made more numerous, the vicissitudes mote sud- 


den, and the events more wonderful ; but from the 


time of life when Fancy begins to be over: ruled by 
reason, and corrected by experience, the most art 
ful tale raises little curiosity when it is known to be 


false; though it may, perhaps, be sometimes read 


as a model of a neat or elegant style, not for the _ 
sake of knowing what it contains, but how it is wilts 
ten; or those that are weary of themselves may 
have recoutse to it as a pleasing dream, of which, 
when they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the 8 


ges from their minds. 


The examples and events of history press, 7 M0 þ | 
upon the mind with the weight of truth; but when 


they are repovited in the memory, they are often- 


er employed for shew than use, and rather diversi- 


Few are enga- 
ged in such scenes as give them opportunities of 
growing wiser by the dowufal of Statesmen, or the 


The stiatagems of War, and 


iy conversation than regulate life. 


defeat of Generals. 


the intri, gues of Courts, are read by lar the greater ; 
vol. II. . | : | | | 
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part of mankind, with the same indifference as the 
adventures of fabled IIeroes, or the revolutions of a 
Fairy Region. Between falsehood and useless 
truth there is little difference. As gold which he 
cannot spend will make no man rich, so knowledge 
which he cannot apply will make no man wise. 
The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
I of irregular desires and predominant passjons, are 
best discovered by those relations which are levelled 
I} with the g general surface of life, which tell not how 
1 auy man became great, but how he was made hap- 
py ; not how he lost the favour of his Prince, but 
how he became discontented with himself. 
Those relations are therefore commonly of mos! 
1 in which the writer tells his own story. He 
| that recounts the life of another commonly dwells 
most upon conspicuous events, lessens the familiari- 
48 ty of his tale to increase its dignity, shews his fa- 
Vvourite at a distance decorated and magnified like 
the ancient actors in their tragic dress, and endea- 
vours to hide the man that he may produce a hero. 
But if it be true, which was said by a French 
Prince, That no man was a Hero to the Servants of 
bis chamber, it is equally true, that every man 1s 
Jet less a hero to himself. He that is most elevated 
above the crowd by the importance of his employ- 
ments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
aflected by fame or business but as they influence 
his domestic life. The high and low, as they have 
the same faculties and the same senses, have no less 
similitude in their pains and pleasures. The sen— 
sations are the same in all, though produced by ve- 
Ty different occasions. The prince feels the same 
pain when an invader seizes a prov ince, as the Far. 
mer when a thief drives away his cow. Men thus 
equal in themselves will appear equal in honest and 
impartial Biogropby's. and those whom Fortuue oe 
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The writer of his own life has at Joact the grit 


qualification of an Historian, the knowledge of the 
truth; and though it may be plausibly objected that 


his temptations to disguise it are equal to his op- 


portunities of knowing it, yet I cannot but think 
that impartiality may be expected with equal confi. 


dence from him that relates the passages of his own 


life, as trom him that delivers the t! ransactions of an- 


other. 


CTCertainty of knowledge not ouly excludel mis- 
take, but fortifies veracity. 
conjecture, and by conjecture only can one man 
judge of another's motives or s2ntiments, is eally 
modified by fancy or by desire; as objects imper- 

fectly discerned take forms from the hope or fear of 

But that which is fully known can= 
not be falsified but with reluctance of understand. 
ing, and alarm of conscience; of Understanding, the 
of Conscience, the sentiuel of 


Jover of Tran; 
Virdue. ; : : -, * 


He that writes the Life of another is either his 
friend or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his 
praise or aggravate his infamy ; many temptations | 
to false hood will occur in the di:guise of passions, too 
Love of Virtue 
will animate Panegy ric, and Hatred of Wickedness 


The Zeal of Gratitude, the Ar- 
dour of Patriotism, Fondness for an Opinion, or Fi- 


delity to a Party, may easily overpower the vigi- 


specious to fear much esistance. 


embitter Censure. 


lance of a mind habitually well disposed, and pre- 
vail over unassisted and unfriended Veracity. 


But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 


Falsehood or Partiality except Self- love, by which 


all have so often been betrayed, that all are on the 
He that writes an Apo- 


watch against its artifices. 
logy for a ziagle Wenner to confute an Accusation, 
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Nature place at the greatest distance may afford 1 in 
struction to each other. 


What we collect by 
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tors. 


to recommend himself to Nee is indeed a, 9 


to be suspected of favouring his own cause; but he 
that sits down calmly and voluntarily to review his 


Life for the admonition of Posterity, or to amuse 


himself, and leaves his account unpublished, may 
de commonly presumed to te.] Truth, since False: 
hood cannot appease his own Mind, and Fame wall 


not be heard beneath the Tomb. 


—— 
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= Orr 4 of the vecullarnties ich Jitinguich the 


Present age is the multiplication of books. Every 


day brings new advertisements of literary underta- 
Kings; ; and we are flattered with repeated promises 


of growing wise on easier terms than: our Pee 


How 3 either hnppinces or ew inge IS ad- 


vanced by this multitude of Authors, it is not very 
easy to decide. 


He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 


before, js undoubtedly to be reverenced as a Mas- 
ter. He that conveys knowledge by more pleas- 

ing ways may very properly de loved as a be- 
nefactor; and he that supplies life with innocent 

amusement will be Seiten caressed as Aa Pleasing 
eompanion. 


But few of 3 5 pe fill hs: was with books 


have any pietensions to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task than 

to lay two books betore them, out of which they 

compile a third, without any new materials of their 

on, and with very little application of judgment 
to those which Former Authors have Whig, 
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That all eg debe are useless J do not assert. 


Particles of Science are often very widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have inciden- 
tal re marks upon topics verv remote from the piin= 
cipal subject, which are often more valuable than 


formal treatises, and which vet are not known be- 
cause they are not promised in the title. He that 
collects those unde proper heads is very laudably 
employ ed; 
in the work, he facilitates the progress of others, 
and by making that easy of attainment which is al- 
ready written man give some mind, more vigorous. 


or mare adventurous than his owen, leisure tor ne * 
thoughts and original desigus. 


But the collections poured ately y from the press 


have been seldom made at any great ex; euce of time 
or enquiry, and therefore only serve to distract 
choice without supplz ing any real want. NO. 

It is observed, that a corrupt Socrely bas many 
laws; I know not whether it is not equaliy true, 
When the. 


dae lie unexamined, and 
original Authors are neglected and forgotten, Com- 


that an ignorant Age bas m: uy. Books. 
treasuies of ancient k owled 


pilers and Plagiartes are encouraged, . ho give us 


again what we had before, and grow great by Set 


D 


ting before us what our ow Sloth had hidden trom : 
our view. 75 
Yet are not even WEED Wiiters _ be dara 
nately censured and rejected. Truth like Beauty va- 


Ties its lashions, and is best recommended by ditterent 
dresses to different minds; and he that recalis the 


attention of mankind to any part of learning which 
time has left behind it, may be truly said to advance 


the literature of his own. age. As the manners of 


nations Vary, new topics ot persuasion become ne- 


cessary, and new combinations of 1 Imagery are pro- 


duced ; and he that can accommovate himself to the 
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tor though he exerts no greut abilities 
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reigning taste, may always have readers who per- 
haps W ould not have looked "_ better per forman- 
es. 
To exact of every man n who writes that he chould 
say something new, would be to reduce Authors to 
a small number; to oblige the most fertile Genius 
to say only what is new, would be to contract his 
volumes to a few pages, Yet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to repetition ; libraries ought no 


more to be heaped for ever with the same thoughts 


differently expressed, than with the same books dif- 
ferently decorated. 15 

The good or evil which 050 We Wiiters 
produce is seldom ofany long duration. As they owe 

their existence to change of fashion, they common— 


Iv disappear when a new fashion becomes prevalent, 


5 The Authors that i in any nation last from age to 


age are very few. because there are very few that 
5 have any other claim to notice than that they catch 
hold on present curiosity, and gratify some acciden- 
tal desire, or produce some temporary conveniency. 
But however the Writers of the Day may despair 
of future Fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
prevent mi:chief, Though they cannot arrive at e- 
minent heights of excellence, they might keep 
themselves ht armless. They might take care to in - 
form themselves before they attempt. to inform o- 
thers, and exert the little Influence which they have 
for honest purposes. 
But such is the present state eu; liesen that 
the ancient Sage, who thought a great Boo a great 
Eil, would now think the multitude of Books a 
: multitude of Evils. He would consider a bulky 
Writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of 
Pamphleteers who stole each an hour, as equal 
wasters of human life, and would make no other dif- 


| ference between them, than between a Beagt of 


£ prey, and a mew of Locusts, - 
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1 AM a young Lady newly married to a young | 


_  Gentieman., Our Fortune is large, our Minds are 


vacant, our Dispositions gay, our Acquaintances nu- 
merous, and our Relations splendid. We consider- 
ed that Marriage, like Life, has its Youth, that the 
first year is the year of Gaity and Revel, and resol- 
ved to see the Shews and feel the Joys of London 
before the increase of our family should confine us 


to domestic Cares and domestic Pleasures. 


Little time was spent in preparation; the coach _ 
Was harnassed, and a few days brought us to Lon- 
g provided for us 


don, and we alighted at a lodging 


by Miss Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my hus- 
band's father, where we found Apartments on a se- 
cond floor, which my cousin told us would serve us 
till we could please ourselves with a more commo- 
dious and elegant habitation, and which she had ta- 
ken at a very high price, because it was not worth 


the while to make a hard bargain for so short a time. 


Here I intended to lie concealed till my new 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired; but 


Miss Trifle had so industriously given notice of our 
arrival to all her acquaintance, that I had the mor- 
tification next day of seeing the door thronged with 
painted coaches, and chairs with coro ets, and was 


obliged to receive all my husb and's relations on * 


Second floor. 


Inconveniences are often balanced by some ad- 
vantage: the elevation of my Apartments furnished 
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a subject of conversation, which, without some such 
h lp, we should have been in danger of wanting. 
Lady Stately told us how man; ears had passed 
since she climbed so many u steps. Miss Airy ran to 
the window, and thought it charming to see the 
- walkers s0 little in the stieet; and Miss Gentle went 
to try the same experiment, and Scieamed to find 
herself so far above the ground.“ © 
The; all knew that we intended to remove, aud 
1 therefore all gave me advice about a proper choice, 
One street was recommended tor the purity of its 
alr, another tor its freedom from nyise, another for 
its nearness to the Park, another because there was 
but a step from it to all places of Diversion, and an- 
other, becau ge its inhabitants enjoy ed at once the 
_ town and country. . 
1 had civility enough to hear every recommendas 
2 tion with a look of curiosity while it was made, and 
of acquiescence when it was concluded, but in my 
heaft tel: no other desire than to be free from the 
diss race of a second floor, and cared, little where J 
should fix, if the een were. "Spacious, and 

5 splendid. 
-." ENT diy. a chariot was hired, and Miss Tr ifle was 
” dispatched to find a lodging. She ieturned in the 
_ afternoon, with an account "of a charming place, to 
Which my husband went in the morning to make the 
con ract. Being young and utexperienced, he hs 
wich uim Ned Qu ck, a pentleman of great skill 
rooms and furn. ture, WhO sees, at a si le g N la PR 
Whatever there is to be comwended or cenured, 
Mr Quick, at ihe first view of the house, deciired 
that it could nt be inhabited, ior the Sun in the af. 
ternoon shone with Falke glare on the windows of the 
= dining-room. e 
Miss Trifle went out again, PF soon . 
g another lodging, which M. Quick went to suivev, 
5 aud found, that, wuenever tue wind Should biow 
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from the East, all the smoke of the city would be 
driven upon it. 


A magnificent set of rooms was then found in one : 
of the streets near Westminster Bridge, which Miss 
Trifle referred to any wich che had yet Seen; but 
Mr Quick, having mused upon it for a time, con- 


cluded that it would be too much exposed in the 
morning to the fogs that rise from the River. 


Thus Mr Quick proceed d to: give us every day : 


new testimonies of his taste and and circumspection; 


sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
range of Coaches; sometimes it was an obscwie 


place, not inhabited by Persons of Quality. Some 
places were ditty, and some crowded, in some hou— 


ses the furniture was illsuited, and in others the 
He had such ſertility of ob- 
jections that Miss Trifle was at last tired, and de- 


$Staiis wele too narlow. 


Sisted from all attempts for our accommodation. 

lu the mean time I have stiil continued to eee my 
company ona second floor, 
times a-day when I am to leave 


and expensively without houour.“ 


My 
thinks so highly of Mr Quick, 


that he cannot be 


persuaded to remove Without bis approbation; and 
Mr Quick thinks his reputat tion raised by the malkie 


plication of difficulties. 


In this disttess to whom can I have recourse! 11 
disappointment, by 
the sight of Pleasures which 1 cannot partake, and 
the possession of Riches which I cannot enjoy, 
Dear M Idler, inform my husband that ke is trifling 
away, 14 Supertiuous vexation, the few months which 
Custom has appropriated to Delight; that inatrimo= 
nial quarrels are not easily reconciled between those 

that wherever we settle he 

must always find some inconvenience; but nothing 


find my temper vitiated by daily 


that have no children; 


and am asked twenty 
those odious lodg- 
ings, in u hich 1 live tumultuously without pleasure 8 


husband _ 


Ir 
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js so much to be avoided as a perpetual state of Eu- 
and. Suspence. 
an, ,, 
Tour humble servant, 

PEGGY HEARTLESS, 
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85 what v we - know not we can on judge by what 
we know, Every novelty appears more s onderful 
as it is more remote from any thing with which ex- 
perience or testimony have hitherto acquainted us; 


and if it passes further beyond the notions that we 


have been accustomed to form, it becomes at last! in- 
5 n 8 

Me seldom 5680 that human e bs is ve- 
ry narrow, that national manners are formed by 
chance, that uncommon conjunctures of causes pro- 
duce rare effects, or that what is impossible at one 
time or place may yet happen in another. It is al- 

ways easier to deny than to enquire. To refuse 
credit confers for a moment an appearance of supe- 
riority, which every little mind is tempted to as: 
sume when it may be gained so cheaply as by with: 
= drawing attention from evidence, and der lining the 
_ fatigue of comparing probabilities. The most per: 
5 tinacious and vehement demonstrator may be wear 
ried in time by continual negation; and Incredulity, 
which an old Poet, in his Address to Raleigh calls, 

the Wit of Fools, obtunds the argument which it Cans 
not answer, as wool- sacks deaden arrows though 
they caunot repel them 


Many Relatlons ot travellers Lav PR lighted 


as fabulous, till more frequent Vor ages have: con- 
firmed their Vernculy4 and it may regzonably be im- 
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agined, that many ancient Hictorians are unjustly * 


suspected of falsehood because our own times af- 


ford nothing that resembles what they tell. 
Had only the W riters of Antiquity informed us, 


that there was once a nation in which the wife lay 


down upon the buriing pile only to mix her ashes 

with those of her husband, we should have taought 
it a tale to be told with that of Eudymion's Com- 
merce with the Moon. Had only a single I ravel- 


ler related that many nations of the earth were 


black, we should have thought the accounts of Ne- 
groes and of the Phenix equally credible. 


repining under Englisb cruelty, and the custom of 


voluntary cremation is not yet lost N the 


Ladies of India. 


Few narratives will, either to men or women ap- | 
pear more incredible than the histories of the Ama- 
zons; of female nations of whose constitution it was 
the essential and fundamental law to exclude men 


from all participation either of public affairs or do- 
mestic business; 


der female captains, female farmers gathered the 


harvest, female partners danced together, and fe- 


male wits diverted one another. 


Vet several ages of antiquity have transmitted 
accounts of the Amazons of Caucasus; and of the 
Amazons of America, who have given cheir name to 


Condamine lately 
found such memorials as can be expected among er- 


the greatest River in the world. 


ratic and unlettered nations, wheie events are re— 
corded only by tradition, and new swarins settling 


in the country, from time to time, confuse and et- 


face all traces of former times, 


To die with husbands, or to live without am, : 
are the two extremes which the Prudence and Mo- 
deration of European Ladies have, in all ages, equal- 
ly Geclined; > they have never been alured t to death 150 


But of 


black men the numbers are too great, who are now 


Where female armies marched un- 
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*by the kinoness or civility of the politest nations, 
nor has the roughness and bratality of more Savage 

Countries ever provoked them to doom their male 
associates to irrevocable banishment. The Bobe— 
mian matrons are said to have made one short strug— 
gle for superiority; but instead of banishing the 
men, they contented themselves with condemning 
them to servile offices; aid their constitution, thus 
left impertect, was quickly overthrown. 

There is, I think, no class of Eng lisb women from 
_ whona we are in any danger of Amazonian usurpa⸗ 
tion. The old Maids seem nearest to indepen— 
dence, and most likely to be animated by revenge 
against masculine authority; they often speak of 


nien with acrimonious vehemence, but it is seldom 


found that they have any setiJed hatred against them, 
and it is yet more rarely observed that they have 
any kindness for each other. They will not eavily 
combine in any plot; and if they should ever agree 
to retire and fortify themselves in castles or in 

mountains, the sentinel will betray the passes in 


ppite, and the garrison will capitulate upon 8 


terms, if the besiegers have handsome sword— knots, 
and are well supplied with fringe and lace. 

The Gamesters, it they were united, would make 
a formidable body; and since they consider men on- 


ly as beings that are to lose their money, they might 


: live together without any wish for the Officiousness 
of Gallantry, or the Delights of diversified Conver— 


sation. But as nothing would hold them together 


but the hope of plundering one another, their go- 
vernment would fail from the defect of its princi— 
ples, the men would need only to neglect them, aud 
they would perish in a few weeks by a civil war. 

I do not mean to censure the Ladies of England 
f as defective in knowledge or in spirit, when 2 sup— 
pose them unlikely to revive the militaty honours 


| of their « sex. The character of the aucleut Auna: 
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ours 


Ama; 
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zons was rather terrible than lovely; the hand could 
not be very delicate that was only employed in 
drawing the bow and brandishing the battle-ax; 


their power was maintained by cruelty, their cou— 


rage was deformed by ferocity, and their example 
only shews, that men and women live best together, 
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W HEN the Philosophers of the last. Age were | 
first congregated into the Royal Society, great ex- 


pectations were raised of the sudden progress of use- 


ful Arts; the time was supposed to be near When 
Engines should turn by a perpetual motion, and 
Health be secured by the universal Medicine; when 
Learning should be facilitated by a real Character, 
and Commerce extended by ships which could reach 
their Ports in defiance of the Tempe get. 
But improvement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life, The Gout and Stone were still 
painful, the Ground that was not plowed brought 


no Harvest, and neither Oranges nor Grapes would 


grow upon the Hawthorn, At last, those who were 


disappointed began to be angry; those likewise who 


hated innovation were glad to gain an opportunity | 
of ridiculing men who had depreciated, perhaps with 
too much arrogance, the Knowledge of Antiquity, 
And it appears from some of their earliest apologies, | 
that the Philosophers felt with great sensibility the 
unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 


The truth is, that little had been done compared 


with what Fame had been suffered to promise; and | 


Tr vo. 88. 
the question could only be answered by general a- 
. apologies and by new hopes, which when they were 
frustrated. gave a new occasion to the same vexa- 
tious enquiry, | 


This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of ma- 


ny other minds. He that in the latter part of his 
life too strictly enquires what he has done, can very 
seldom receive from his own heart such an account 
as will give him satisfaction. 
We who do not indeed so often Jinippolnt others 
as ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 


will allot us, and with elevations to which we are 


never expected to 115e; and when our days and 
Fears are passed away in common business or com- 
mon amusements, and we find at last that we have 


suffered our purposes to sleep till the time of action 


is past, we are reproached only by our own reflec- 
tions; neither our friends nor our enemies wonder 
that we live and die like the rest of mankind; that 
we live without notice, and die without memorial: 
they know not what task we had proposed, and 

therefore cannot discern whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
85 has left undone, will feel the effect which must al- 

ways follow the comparison of imagination with re— 
_ ality; he will look with contempt on his own unim- 
portance, and wonder to what purpose he came in- 


175 to the world; he will repine that he shall leave be- 
hind him no evidence of his having been, that he 


-- Hs ade nothing to the system of life, but has gli- 


did from youth to Age among the crowd, eee 


_ any effort for distinction. 


Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of 


bis own dignity, or to believe that he does little on- 
5 I because every individual. is a yur little being, 


©. 
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He is better content to want Diligence than Power, 7 
and sooner confesses the Depravity of his Will than | 
the I mbecillity of his Nature. | 
From this minuken notion of human Greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great Advances in Wisdom so loudly declare that 


they despise themselves. If J had ever found any 
of the Self-contemners much irritated or pained by 
the con-civusness of their meanness, I should have 
given them con-olation by observing, that a little | 

more than nothing is as much as can be expected 
from a being who with respect to the multitudes a- 
bout him is himself little more than nothing. 
Every man is obliged by the Supreme Master of 


the Universe to improve all the opportunities of 


Good which are afforded him, and to keep in conti= _ 
nual activity such Abilities as are bestowed upon 
him.. 


He 


piness of one Fellow-creature, he that has ascer— 
tained a single Moral Proposition, or added one 
useful Experiment to Natural Knowledge, may be 


contented with his own Performance, and, with res- 


pect to mortals like himself, may demand, like Au- 


gustus, to be diamissed at his eee, with ap- | 


Planes... 5 
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How Evil came into the world; | for what reason 


1 is that Life is overspread with such boundless va- 
rieties of misery; why the only thinking being of 


this globe is doomed to think merely to be wretched, 
and to 9 pare his time from youth to age in Tearing. © or. : 


But he has no reason to fepine, though big 
Avilities are small, and his Opportunities few, 
that has improv ed tie Virtue or advanced the Hap- 
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zn suffering ealamities; is a question which Philoso- 
phers have long asked, and which Fama en 
never answer. 

Religion inſorms us that Misery and Sin were 
produced together. The depravation of human 
Will was followed by a disorder of the harmony of 

Nature; and by that Providence which often pla- 
ces antidotes in the neighbourhood of poisons, vice 
was checked by misery, lest it should Swell to uni- 

versal and unlimited dominion. 
A tate of innocence and happiness is 80 remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we can 
easily conceive it possible, and may therefore hope 
to attain it, yet our speculations upon it must be ge- 
neral and confused. We can discover that where 
there is universal Innocence, there will, probably, 


be universal Happiness; for why should Afflictions 
be permitted to infest beings who ate not in danger 


of corruption from Blessings, and where there is no 
use of Terior nor cause of Punishment? But in a 
World like ours, where our Senses assault us, and 
our Hearts betray us, we should pass on from crime 
to crime, headless and remorseless, if Misery did 
not stand in our way, and our own Pains admonish 
8 us of our folly. 
Almost all the Moral Good which: is left among 
5 us. is the apparent effect of Phy sical Evil. | 
Goodness is divided by Divines into Soberneve, 


8 Righteousness, and Godliness. Let it be examined 


how each of these Duties would be practised if 


To there were no Physical Evil to enforce it. 
Sobriety, or Temperance, is nothing but the for- 


3 of Pleasure; and if Pleasure was not fol- 
lowed by Pain, who would torbear it? We see e- 
very hour those in whom the desire of present in- 
dulgence overpowers all sense of past and all fore- 


siglit of future misery. In a remission of the Gout 
5 the Druukard returns o tis IG and 0 the Glatton 
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to his Feast; and if neither Pisease nor Poverty 
were felt or dreaded, every one would sink down in: 
idle sensuality, without any care of others or of him- 
Self. To eat and drink, and lie down to Sleep, WIPE: 
be the whole business of mankind. 
Righteousness, or the system of Social Duty, may 


be subdivided into Justice and Charity. Of Justice 


one of the Heathen Sages has shewn, with great 


acuteness, that it was impressed upon mankind only 
by the inconveniences which Injustice had produc- 
ed. In the first ages, says he, men acted with 
** out any rule but the impulse of Desire, they prac- 
ce tised Injustice upon others, and suffered it from 
« others in their turn; but: in time it was discovered, 
ee that the pain of suffering wrong was greater than 
« the pleasure of doing it; and mankind, by a ge- 
© neral compact, submitted to the restraint of laws,. 
© and resigned the pleasure to escape the pain.” 
Of Charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 


could have no place if there were no want; for of a 


virtue which could not be practised, the omission 
could not be culpable. Evil is not only 
sional but the efficient cause of charity: we are in- 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness 
that we have the same nature with the sufferer, that 
we are in danger of the same distresscs, and may: - 
Sometime implore the same assistance. 5 
Godliness, or Piety, is elevation of the mind to. 


| wards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 


thoughts of another life. The other lite is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 


have recourse to an invisible power, but that all o- 


ther subjects had eluded their hopes. None would 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they are 
discontented: with the present. If the senses are 


Jfeasted with perpetual Pleasure, they would always 
Reason has no wy 5 


keep the mind in 9 
V M + 


the occa- 
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thority over us, but by its power to warn us YN 
eil. 
In Childhood, while our minds : are vet] unoccupi- 
ed, Religion is impressed upon them, and the first 
years of almost all who have been well educated are 
passed in a regular discharge of the duties of Piety, 
But as we advance forward into the crowds of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention. The 
time of youth is passed in noisy frolics; Manhood 
is led on from hope to hope, and from project to 
< project; the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebria- 
tion of success, the ardour of expectation, and the 
vehemence of competition, chain down the mind a- 
like to the present scene: nor is it remembred how 


Soon this mist of trifles must be Scattered, and the 


bubbles that float upon the rivulet of life be lost for 
ever in the gulph of eternity. To this considera- 
tion scarce any man is awakened but by some pres- 

sing and resistless evil; the death of those from whom 
he derived his pleasures, or to whom he destined 
his possessions, some disease which shews him the 
_ vanity of all external acquisitions, or the gloom of 

age which intercepts his prospects of long enjoy- 
ment, forces him to fix his hopes upon another state; 
and when be has contended with the tempests of life 
till his strength tails him, he flies at last to 1 Shel- 
: ter of Religion, „ 

That misery does not make all virtuous, expe ri- 
ence too certainly informs us; but it is no less cer- 


tain, that of what Virtue there is, Misery produces 
fäar the greater part. Physical Evil may be there- 
fore endured with patience, since it is the cause of 
Moral Good; and Patience itself is one Virtue by 


N which we are prepared ye. 300 State 1 in een EV) 3 
shall be no Mole, ; 
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Ir is a complaint which has been made from time 
to time, and which seems to have lately become 
more frequent, that English Oratory, however fol- 
cible in argument, or elegant in expression, is den- 
cient and inefficacious, because our ö want 
the Grace and Energy of Action. 
Among the numerous Projectors who are desi- 
rous to refine our Manners, and improve our Facul- 
ties, some are willing to supply the deficiency of 
our speakers. We have had more than one exhor- 
tation to study the neglected Art of moving the 
passions, and have been encouraged to believe that 


our tongues, however feeble in themselves, may, by 
the help of our hands and legs, obtain an uncon- 


troulable dominion over the most stubborn audi- 
ence, animate the insensible, engage the careless, 
force tears from the Samen and ee from the 
avaricious. CERA 
If by slight of hand, or imblengte of ſoot; all 
thees wonders can be performed, he that shall neg- 
lect to attain the free use of his limbs may be justly 
censured as criminally lazy. But 1 am afraid that 


no specimen of such effects will easily be shewn, _ 


If I could once find a speaker in Change Alley raising 
the price of stocks by the power of persuasive ges- 
tures, I should very zealously recommend the study 
of his art; but having never seen any action by 


which language was much assisted, I have been hi- 
therto inclined to doubt whether my countrymen 
are not blamed too hastily Tor: Weir calm and oy 
a utterance, 5 | N 
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Foreign of many nations accompany their 
| Pesch with action; but Wiy s! nould their example 
have more influence upon us than ours upon them? 
Customs ate not to be changed but for better. Let 
those, who desire to reform us, shew the benefits of 
the change proposed. When the Frenchman waves 
his hands and writhes his body in recountiig the re- 
volutions of a game at «cards; or the Neapolitan, 
who tells the hour of the day, shews upon his fig- 
gers the number which he mentions; 1 do not pers 
cCeive that their manual exercise is of much use, or 
that they leave any image more deeply impressed 
: 5 their bustle and vehemence of communication. 
Upon the English Stage there is no want of Ac« 
tion; but the difficulty of making it at once various 
and proher, and its perpetual tendency to become 
_ ridiculous, notwithstanding all the advantages waick 
art and show, and custom and prejudice, can give it, 
may prove how little it can be admitted into any o— 
ther place, where it can have no recommendation 
but from Truth and Nature. 


5 People, would be much affected by laboured gesti— 


culation; or believe any man the more because he 


rolled his eyes, or puifed his cheeks, or spread a- 
broad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
his breast, or turned his eves sometimes to the ciel 
ing and sometimes to the floor. Upon men intent 


5 only upon truth, the arm of an Orator has little pow- 


er; a credible testimony, or a cogent argument, 

; violence of contortion..-:._:.... © 

It is well known that in the City, which: may be 
called the Parent of Oratory, Uthe arts of mecha- 


Supreme judicature, The Judges of the drapage us 


| The use ot Luglisb Oratory is only at the Bar, in 
the Parliament, and in the Church: Neither the 
. Judges of our Laws, nor the Representatives ol our 


- will overcome all the art of modulation, and all the 


nical persuasion were banished from the court of 
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considered action and vociteration as a foolish ap- | 
peal to the external senses, and unworthy to be prac— 
tised before those who had no desire of idle amuse- 


ment, and whose only Pleasure was to discover 


right. | 
Whether Action may not be y et of use in chureh- 


es, Where the Preacher addresses a mingled audi- 
| ence, may deserve enquiry. 
senses are more powerful! as the reason is weaker; 
and that he, whose ears convey little to his mind, 
may sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may 


IT. certain that tle 


giadually take possession of his heart. It thete be 


any use of gesticulation, it must be applied to the. l 
ignorant and rude, who will be more attected by ves. 


heinence, than delighted by propriety, In the pul- 
pit, little action can be proper; for action can illus- 


trate nothing but that to which it may be reſerred 


by nature or by custom. He that imitates by his, 
hand a motion which he describes, explains it Wy 
natural similitude; he that lays his hand; on his 
breast, when he expresses pity, enforces his words, 
by customary illusion. But Theology has few to- 
that ac- 
tion which is vague aud indeterminate, will at last 
Settle into habit, aud babitual peculiatities are quick 
y ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the character of the Englisb to des- : 
pise trifles; and that art may surely be accounted a 
trifle, which is at once useless and ostentatious, 85 
which can seldom be practised with propriety, aud 


which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less pow= _ 


erful. Yet, as all innocent means are to be used 
for the propagation of truth, 1 would not deter those 


Ivho are employed in preaching to common congre- 


gations, from any practice which they may find per- 


Jeuasive; tor, compared with the conversion of sin- 
ry propriety: and elegance; are less wan nothing. 


Ld 
> 


. 
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Ir; 1s common to overtool: what is near, * keen. 
ing the eye fixed upon something remote. In; the 
same manner present opp: ortunities ate neglected, 

and attainable good is lighted, by minds busied in 
__ extensive ranges, and intent upon future advantages, 
| Life, however short, is made still Shorter by waste 
of time; and its progress towards happiness, though 


bour. 
e difficulty of oblaining knowledge i is unver- 
1 ally confessed. To fix deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 
deduce the long succession of their consequences; to 
compiehend the whole compaés of complicated sys- 
tems with all the arguments, objections, aud solutions, 
and to reposite in the intellectual tieasury the num— 
berless facts, experiments, opophthegms, and posi- 
tions, which must stand single in the memory, and 
of which none has any perceptible connection with 
the rest; is a task which, though undertaken with 
ardouf, and pursued with diligence, must at last be 
. lefi unfinished by the frailty of our nature. In 
To make the way to learning either less short, orfff & 
| aw smooth, 1s certainly absurd; yet this is the ap- le 
Parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pie-· n 
vail among us in favour of foreign authors, and off 21 
the contempt of our native literature, which this exe 35 
cursive curiosity must necessarily produce. Eveiy th 
man is more speedily instructed by his own lan- 
guage, than by any other; before we search the 
lest of the world tor teachers, let us try whether 
to may not pore our trouble by finding om a 
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whose whole life is devoted to study; 
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The riches of the English language are much 


greater than they are commonly supposed. Many 

useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
libraries, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds an 
easy Spoil of wit and learning, lam far from in- 


_ tending to insinuate, that other languages ire not 


necessary. to him who aspires to eminence, and 
but to him 

who reads only for amusement, or whose purpose is 
not to deck himself with the honours of literature, 

but to be qualified for domestic usefulness, and 
sit down content with subordinate reputation, we 
have authors sufficient to fill up all the vacancies of 


his time, and Wratily: most of his wishes for informa» 1 


tion. 


Of our Poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their country 
has done justice. We consider the whole succes- 
sion from Sþenser to Pope, as superior to any names 
which the Continent can boast; and therefore the 
Poets of other nations, however familiarly they 
may be sometimes mentioned, are very little read, 
except by those who neat ad to borrow their beau« 
nie.. = 

There is, I thiok, not one of the liberal arts which : 
may not be competentl, learned in the Euglisb lan- 
guage, He that searches after mathematical knows | 
ledge, may busy himself among bis own country- 
men, and will find one or other able to instruct him 
in every part of those abstruse sciences. He that 


is delighted with experiments, 41d Wise to know 


the nature of bodies from certain and visible effects, 5 
is happily placed where the mechanical philosophy 
was first establish d by a public institution, and 
from which it was spread to all other countries. 
The more airy and elegant studies ot Philology 
and Criticiom have kate need of any rug help, - 
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Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researches, 
Fet we have not wanted authors who have consider— 
ed the principles of speech; and with critical wri- 
tings we abound sufficiently to enable Pedantry to 
impose rules which can seldom be observed, and 
Vanity to talk of books which are seldom read. 
But our own language has, from the Reformation 
to the present time, been chiefly dignified and a- 
dorned by the works of our Divines, who, consider- 
ed as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left all other nations far behind 


them. No vulgar language can boast such treasures 


of theological knowledge or such multitudes of au— 
thors at once learned, elegant, and pious. Other 


Countries, and other communions, have authors per- 


haps equal in abilities and diligence to ours; but if 
we unite number with excellence, there is certainly 
no nation which must not allow us to be superior. 
Of Morality little is necessary to be said, because it 
is comprehended in practical divinity, and is per— 
haps better taught i in Englisb sermons than in any 
other books ancient or modern. Nor shall 1 dwell 


on our excellence in metaphysical speculations, be- 


5 cause he that reads the works of our divines, will 
easily discover how far Ayman ad has been a 


5 ble to penetrate. 


Political knowledge is ; forced upon us by the form 
"of our constitution; and all the mysteries of govern- 
ment are discovered in the attacks or defence of e- 
very minister. The original law of society, the 
rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of Kings, 
have been considered with the utmost nicety, some- 
times profoundly invectigntes, and sometimes fami- 
| Harly explained. 
Thus copiously instructive is the English lan- 
guage, and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 
5 writers. "Het! us not therefore make our e 
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proud by soliciting help which we do not want, nor 


discourage our own ate * e which : 


We need not suffer. 
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WW HATEVER is 1 or ble will be 1 


desired by many who never can obtain it; and that 


which cannot be obtained when it is desired, artifice 
or folly will be diligent to counterfeit. Those to 


whom Fortune has denied gold and diamonds deco 
rate themselves with stones and metals, which have 
something of the show, but little of the value; aud _ 


every moral excellence or intellectual faculty has 

some vice or folly which imitates its appearance. 
Every man wishes to be wise; and they who can= _ 

not be wise are almost always cunning, The less 


is the real discernment of those whom business or 


conversation brings together, the more illusions are 
practised; nor is caution ever so necessary as with 
associates or opponents of feeble minds. 5 
Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from * 
pen day. He that walks in the sun-shine goes bold- 
ly forwards by the nearest way; he sees that where 
the path is straight and even, he may proceed in se- 
curity; and where it is rough and crooked, he easi- 
ly complies with the turns and avoids the obstruc- 
tions. But the traveller in the dusk fears more as 
he sees less; he knows there may be danger, and 
therefore suspects that he is never safe, tries every 
step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at every 
noise, lest violence should approach him. Wis- 
dom comprehends at once the end and the means, 
estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cautious or 


confident in "ave e Wen eee 
vol. HL. f 


ment are discovered in the attacks or defence of e- 


times profoundly investigated, and sometimes fami- 
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"Though « our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researches, 
yet we have not wanted authors who have consider— 
ed the principles of speech ; and with critical wri- 
tings we abound sufficiently to enable Pedantry to 
impose rules which can seldom be observed, and 
Vanity to talk of books which are seldom read. 
But our own language has, from the Reformation 
to the present time, been chiefly dignified and a- 
dorned by the works of our Divines, who, consider- 
ed as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left all other nations far behind 
them. No vulgar language can boast such treasures 
of theological knowledge or such multitudes of au— 
| thors at once learned, elegant, and pious. Other 
countries, and other communions, have authors per- 
| haps equal in abilities and diligence to ours; but if 
we unite number with excellence, there is certainly 
no nation which must not allow us to be superior. 
Of Morality little is necessary to be said, because it 
is comprehended in practical divinity, and is pet- 
haps better taught in English sermons than in any 
other books ancient or modern. Nor shall 1 dwell 
on our excellence in metaphysical speculations, be- 
cause he that reads the works of our divines, will 
easily discover how far human subtilty has been a- 
ble to penetrate. 
Political knowledge i is forced upon us by the form 
ol our constitution; and all the mysteries of govern- 


very minister. The original law of society, the 
rights of subjects, and the prerogatives of Kings, 
have been considered with the utmost nicety, some- 


e larly explained, 

Thus copiously instructive is | the. Englisb lan- 

1 guage, and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 
Writers, Let! us not therefore maxe our neighbours 
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proud by soliciting help which we do not want, nor 


discourage Our own industry by Aineuies Which 
we need not suffer. | 
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Wurarever is useful or honourable will be 
desired by many who never can obtain it; and that 
which cannot be obtained when it is desired, artiſice 

or folly will be diligent to counterfeit. Those to 
whom Fortune has denied goid and diamonds deco— 


rate themselves with stones and metals, which have 


something of the show, but little of the value; aud 
every moral excellence or intellectual faculty has 
some vice or folly which imitates its appearance. 
Every man wishes to be wise; 
not be wise are almost always cunning, 
is the real discerninent of those whom business or 
conversation brings together, the more illusions are 
practised; nor is caution ever so necessary as with 
associates or opponents of feeble minds. | 
Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from 0 
pen day. He that walks in the sun-shine goes bold- 
ly forwards by the nearest way; he sees that where 
the path is straight and even, he may proceed in se- 
curity; and where it is rough and crooked, he easi- 
ly complies with the turns and avoids the obstruc= 
tions. But the traveller in the dusk fears more as 
he sees less; he knows there may be danger, and 
therefore suspects that he is never safe, tries every 
Step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at every 
noise, lest violence should approach him. Wis- 
dom comprehends at once the end and the means, 5 
estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cautious or 


confident in ous . Cunung discovers 
; Oils i, | | 
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little at at a time, and has no other means of cer- 


tainty than multiplication of stratagems and super- 

fluity of SUSPICION. The man of Cunning always! 
consiqets that he can never be too safe, and-there-Þ 
fore always keeps himself enveloped in a mist, im- 
peunetiable, as he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or cu-Þ 


riosity. 


Upon this virinciple; Tom Double has formed af 
Habit of eluding the most harmless question. WhatÞ 
he has no inclination to answer, he pretends some-F 
times not to hear, and endeavours to divert the en- 
quirer's attention by some other subject; but it heP 
be pressed hard by repeated inter; ogation, he always! 
evades a direct reply. Ask him whom he likes bestP 
on the stage? he is ready to tell that there are se-] 
veral excellent performers. Enquire when he was] 
last at the coffee-house? he replies, that the wea-P 
ther has been bad lately. Desife him to tell the 
age of any of his acquaintance; he immediatelyſ 


5 1nentions another who is older or y ounger. 5 


Fill Puxzie values himself upon a long reach. 


5 He toresees every thing before it will happen, though 


he never relates his prog nostications till the eventÞ 


is past. Nothing has come to pass for these twenty 
Fears of which Mr Puzzle had not given broad hints, 
and told at least that it was not proper to tell. C 
those predictions, which every conclusion will e 
quaily verif\.. he alwa: s claims the credit, and won 
ders that his friends did not understand them. He 
supposes very truly that much may be known which 
he knews not, and therefore pretends to kno\ 
much of which he and all mankind are equally ig 
norant. I desired nis opinion 1 e>terday of the Ger 


mun war, and was told hat, it the- Pruss/ans weile 


well upported, something great may be expected 
but that they have very powerful enemies to en. 


counter, that the. Au / Lun general has long expcii 


; ence, and the Russians ale 9 and esolute; bu 


that no human powel is invincible. 


to balance the probabilities of war and pace: 


: bravery in battle 


; right applauded, wavever shalh at 1551 be cong. aered | 
or victorious. 


word is wondering where he can be hid. 


F because the desigu is Lid aside. 
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| T then drew 
the conver-ation to our own affairs, and invited him 
hne 
told me, that war requires courage, and negociation 
judgment; and that the time will come whe. wit will 
be seen whether our skill in treaty is equal to our 
To this general prattle he will 


appeal hereatter: and will demand to have his fore 


With Ned Smug le all i is a eas: In believes 


himself watched by observation and. muligaity on 


every side, and rejoices in the dexterity by which 
he escaped snares that never were laid. Ned holds, 
that a man is never deceived if he never trust, and. 
therefore will not tell the name of his taylor or his 
hatter; he rides out every morning for the air, and 


pleases himself with thinking that nobody Knon wg. 
| where he has been; when he dines with a friend, : 
he never goes to his house the nearest way 


OY 


walks up a bye street to perplex the «cent, W len 


| he has a coach called, he never tells him at the d. or 


the true place to which he is going, but stops him 
in the way that ne may give directions where nobo- 
dy can hear him. The price of what he buyzs or 
sells is always concealed. He often takes lodgings | 
in the country by a wrong name, and thinks that the 
All these 
transactions he registers in a book, which ne says, 
will some time or other amaze posterity. 205 
It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try "EE: 
procure. reputation only by objections, of which, if 
they are once admitted, the nullity never appears. 
This false feint of 
Wisdom, says he, is the ruin of Business. ThE 


whole power of cunning i is privative; to say nothing 


and to do nothing is the utmost of its reach. Yet ” 
men, thus narrow by nature, and mean by art are 8 
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sometimes able to rise by the miscarriages of bravery. 

and the openness of integrity; and by watching fai- 
lures and snatching opportunities obtain advantages 
W hich belong properly lo * ee 
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: DAM SOFTLY was bred a Sugar-baker: but suc— 
_ ceeding to a considerable estate on the death of his 
_ elder brother, he retired early from business, marri— 
_ ed a fortune, and settled in a country-house near 
 Kentish town. Sam who formerly was a sportsman, 
and in his apprenticeship used to frequent Barnet 
| races, keeps a high chaise, with a brace of seasoned 
_ geldings. 
Pal passion and employment of Sam's life is to visit, 
in this vehicle, the most eminent seats of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry in different parts of the kingdom, 
be With his 


During the summer months, the princi- 


wife and some select friends. By these 


Periodical excursions Sam gratifies many important 


pu! poses. 


Vis wile; 
he indulges his insatiable curiosity for finery, which 
since he has tuned gentieman, has giown upon 
him to an extraordinary degree; he discovers taste 
and spirit; and what is above all, he finds frequent 
opportunities of displaying to the party, at every 
house he sees, his knowledge of family connections. 
At first, Sam was contented with driving a friend 

between London and his villa. Here he prided him- 
self in pointing out the boxes of the citizens on each 
side of the road, with an accurate detail of their re- 
| failures or successes in trade; and haran- 
gued on the several equipages that were accidental- 


E Wy Passing. 


spective 


He assists the several pregnancies of 
he shews his chaise to the best advantage; 


Hete, 100, Hy seats, interspersed e on 
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the surrounding hills, afforded ample mztter for 
Sam s. curious discoveries. For one, he told his 
companion, a rich Few had offered money; and that 
a retired widow was courted at another by an e- 


minent dry-salter. At the same time he discussed 
the utility, and enumerated the expencee, of the 


Islington Turnpike. But Sam's ambition is at pre- 


sent raised to nobler undertakings. _ 
When the happy hour of the annual expedition 


| arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with G- 
gilby's Book of Roads, and a choice quantity of cold 


tongues, The most alarming disaster which can 
happen to our Hero, who thinks he throes a Whip 


admirably well, is to be overtaken in a cad which 
affords no Quarter for wheels, Iudeed few men 
possess more skill or discernment for concert] ng and 
conducting a Party of Pleasure. When a Seat 15 
to be survey ed, he has a peculiar talent at selecting 


some shady bench in the Park, where the company 

may most commodiously refiesh themselves wich 
cold tongue, c chicken, and French rolls; and is ver: y 
sagacious in diccoveiing what cool temple in the gar- 
den will be best adapted for drinking tea, brought 
for this purpose, in the afternoon, and fiom which 


the chaise may be recuined with the greatest conve- | 


nience. In viewing the house itselt, he is princi- 
pally attracted by the chairs and beds, concerning 
the cost of which his minute enquyles gone rally 

gain the clearest information. An Agate [able ea- 
Sily diverts his eyes fromthe most capital stiokes of 


Rubens; anda Turkey Carpet has more charm: than 
a Titian, Sam, however, dwells with some attention 
on the Family Portraits, particululy the most mo- 
dern ones; and as this is a topic c on which the house 


keeper usually harangues in a more CO pious manner, 
he takes this opportunity of improving his Know- 


ledge 0:1 inter marrlages. Yet notwitkstaucing this 55 : 
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. e ot satisfaction, Sam has some objection 
to allhe sees. One house has too much gilding; at 
another, the chimney-pieces are all monuments; at a 

third, he conjectures that the beautiful canal must 


e 


can see much better carving at Westminster Ab- 
bev. But there is one general objection which 
he is sure to make at almost every house parti- 
cularly at tnose which are most distinguished. He 
allows that all the apartments are extremely fine, 
but adds, with a sneer, that they are too fine to be 
inhabited. | 


culous. Haid Sam, as Nature intended, contented- 
ly continued in the calmer and less conspicuous pur- 
suits of Sugar baking, he might have been a re- 
 $pectable and useful character. At present he dis- 
_  $Ipates his life in a specious idleness, which neither 

improves himself nor his friends. Those talents 
which might have benefited sogiety, he exposes to 

contempt by false pieteusions. He affects plea- 
sures which he cannot enjoy, and is acquainted only 
with those suhjects on which he has no gut to talk, 
. aud woich it! is 10 merit to understand. 
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. Ir | of is common to find young men 1 and Ain 
2 gen: in the pursuit of knowledge; but the progress 
ot hte very often produces laxity and indifference; 
5-0 and not only those who are at liberty to chuse their 
bu k iness and amusements, but those likewise whose 
piotessions engage them in literary enquiries, pass 


certainly be dried up in a hot summer. He des- 
pises the statues at Milton, because he thinks he 


Misapplied Genius most commonly proves ridi- 


| _ the latter put of weir! time without es aaa 
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This abatement of tue vrgour of curivsiiy is one— 
times imputed to the insuffeiet icy ot Learning. 
Men are supposed to rent their labouts, becudse 


they find their la bours to hive heel Vain, and to 
search no longer after Truth and Wisdom YeCUUSE 


they at list despair of ftiadiag them. 


Buy: this reason is for the most part very fi ely 
assigned. Of Learning, as o. Vir.ue, it may be f- 
| firmed, chat it is at otice hon ured and neglec {- "0 
W :vever forsakes it will for ever look after 1t with 


longing, lament the loss which he Joes not endea- 
vour to repair, and desire tne good wile he wants 


resolution to seize and keep. the Idler never ap- 
plauds his own Idleness, nor dues ally inan N 5 


of the diligence 0i his youth. 
80 many hindiaaces ina, obstruct the acq sition 
of Knowledge, that there is little leasen for won— 


dering that it is in a few hands. To tue greater | 
Pit of na; 1nkiad the duties of life ate 1ncoussent 
with much study, and the hours which they wodid 


Spend upon | tteis must be stolen from their occu- 
pations and their fiumilies, Man; suffer themselves 
to be lured by more $prightly and luxuriou pica= 


sures from the shades of Contemplation, where they 
find seldom more than a calm dehgit, such as, 
though greater than all others, its certainty and its 
duration being leckoned with its power of gratifica- 
tion, is yet casi) quitted for some extemporary qoy, 
which te present moment offers, and auother pers: 


haps will put ut of reach. 


It is the gieat excellence of Learning. th it it bor= . 


rows ver) little trom time or place; 11 15 not con— 


fined to season or do chmate, to cities or to the 
countrg, bu. may be cultivated and eu,oy ed waere _ 
no other pleasure can be obtained. But this quali- 
ty, Wy cousdtutes uch v1 1is value, 18 one Oc 
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and spend the day rather in any other entertainment. 
than that which they migut fi id among ther books. 
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casion of neglect; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to the omis- 
sion, and the attention is turned to other objects, 
Thus habitual idlencss gains tov much power to be 
conquered ; and the soul shrinks from the idea of 
ö int tellectual labour and intenseness of meditation. 


That those who profess to advance Learning 


1 sometimes obstruct it, cabnot be denied; the conti- 


nual multiplication of books not only distracts choice, 
but disappoints enquiry, To him that has mode: 


rately stored his mind with images, few writers af 
ford any novelty ; or what little they have to add 


to the common stock of Learning is so buried in the 


mass of general notions, that, like silver mingled 
with the ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the la- 
bour of Separation ; and he that has often been de-Þ ? 
_ ceived by the promise of a title, at last grows weary Þ 
_ of examining, and is eee to Cons! der all as e-. 
qually fallacious. | 


There ate indeed some repetitions lower Laws 


ome, and the Medicean Venus at Fiorence; the Na- 
tural” Historian, who, describing the productions of 


a narrow Island, recounts all that it has in common 
with every other part of the world; the Collector 
of Antiquities, that accounts ever) thing a curiosi- 
ty which the Ruins of Herculaneum ha pen to emit, 


8 N . Nee Ceres ifs 5 n 8 1085 hs 


ful, because they never deceive. He that writes the 
History of past times, undertakes only to decorate 

| known facts by new beauties of method or of sty le, 
or at most to illustrate them by his own reflections, 
The Author of a system, whether moral or physi- 
Cal, is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection 
15 and regulatity of disposition. Bat there are others 
who claim the name of Authors merely to disgrace 
It, and fill the world with volumes only to bury let- 

2 ters in their own rubbish. The Traveller who tells 
* a pompous Folio, that he saw the Pantheon at 
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though an instrumen t al ready abewn in a thousand ; 
repositofjes, Or a cup common to the ancients, the 
moderus, and all mankind ; may be justly censured 


as the Persecutors of Students, and the Thieves of 
that Time which never can be lestored. 


—— — — nent en 
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TO THE IDLER, 


MR TDLER, 


Ir; js, I th ink, 0e agreed, that seldom any 
good is gotten by complaint; yet we find that few 
: forbear to co: nplain, but those who are afraid of be⸗ 
ing reproached as the Authors of their own miseries. 

: 1 hope, therefore, for the common permission, to 
lay my k case before you aid your readers, by which 
Ichalſ disburthen my heart, though 1 cannot hope 
to receive either assistance or conusojation, | 
I am a trader, and owe my tortune to frugality and 
industry. I began with little ; but by the easy and 
| obvious method of spending less than I gain, I have 
| every year added Something to wy stock, and ex- 


pect to have a seat in the common council. at the 


next election. 

My wite, who was as Nude as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, 
tor whose sake I rcs9ived never to marry again, and 


rejected the OVeriures of Mrs Squec2ze, the broker 8 


widow, WAG nad ten thousand . at her own 


dis: 50841. 


1 bred my son at a school near Ling ton; od 


when he had learned arithmetic, and wrote a good 
haad, I took him into the shop, des) snins, 
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ten vears, to retire to Stratford e or Hackney, and 


leave him established in the business. 
For four years he was diligent and eedate, enter- 


ed the shop before it was opened, and when it was 
shut always examined the pins of the window, In 
any intermission of business it was his coustant 
practice to peruse the Ledger. I had alwazs great 


hopes of him, when observed how +orrowtully he 


_ Weuld shake his head over a bad debt; and how 

_ eagerly he would listen to me, when ! told hum 
that he might, at one time O1 other, become an me 
| derman. | 


We lived together \ with a -onfidevca e till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his school- 


_ fellows, who were placed, I suppose, in the army, 
5 because they were fit for nothing better: they came Þ 
glittering in the military dress, accosted their old 
acquaintance, and invited him to a tavern, where, 
as | have been since informed. they ridiculed the 


meanness of commerce, and wondered how a you h 


of spirit could Tous the prime of life behind Ka 
counter. 

I did not sus ect any mischief 1 knew- my son] 
was never without money in his pocket, and was! 
| better able to pay his reckoning than his compani— 


ons, and expected to see him return (riumphing in 


bi own advantages, and colnngratulating himself, that. 


he was not ohe of those who expose their heads 10 
A musket-bullet for three shillings a day. 


lle returned sullen and thoughiul ; :F eupporedl 
Pin sorry for the hard fortune of his friends, and 


tried to comfort him by saying that the war would 
soon be at an end; and that, it they had any hon-> 
 G«cCujpation. hait pay would be a pretty heip. He 
looked at me with indignation ; „aud suatching up 
his caudie, told me, as ne went up the SWATH, "that 


be popes: lo Sec a vaille gets. Is 
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Why he should hope to see a battle I could not 


conceive, but let him go quietly to Sleep away lis 
ſolly. Next day he made two mistakes in the fiist 
pill, disobliged a customer by surly answers, and da- 
| 


ted all his entries in the Journal in a wrong mon h. 
At night he met his military companions again, 
t came home late. and quatrelled with tae maid. L 
0 From this fatal interview he has graduaily lost all | 
2 his laudable passions and desires. He soon grew 
useless in the shop, where, indeed, 1 did nt wil- 
n lingly trust him any longer; for he often mistoobK _ 
a | the price of goods to bis own loss, and once gave 4 NN 
f promissory note instead of a receipt. 5 
- I did not know to what degree he was corrupted, | 


till an honest taylor gave me notice that he had be- 
yy 


l went to this claudesine lodging, and find, ty my 
ne | amazement, all the ornaments of a fiue Gentleman, 


nl which he has taken upon credit, or Pan hans with 
| moe: subducted trom the shop. 


This detection has made him desperate. 


says, that his soul is ton great fora counting-10 1503 
Was ridicules the conversation of cit; taverus; 

new plays, and boxes, and ladies; gives Duchesses 
$ 28 for nis toa-ts; carries $1: ver, tor readianess, in nis 
age wais!coat pocket; and comes hone at nighi in a 


the main; but hs favourite topic is coe 


| ent of 
m ne, which he says, Is ot 10 use bi 


0 be. sps it. 


wele Gy purvey rs tor en ot spirit. 
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spoke a laced suit, which was to be left tor him a' a 
10 house kept by the sister of one of my journevinen, 
nd > 
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_ 


He now. | 
To” openly declaies his resolution to be a Gentleman; 
8 2 


aiks of 


chain, with such thundeis at the d or, as have more 
than onde brought the watchmen from their stands. 

Little expences will not hurt us; and 1 could or- 
give a !ew juvellic trolicks if he would o caretul of | 


Riches, without honour, he hij empty tungs: 
and once told e to my tace. nat wet. bodders 180 
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He is always impatient in the company of his old 
friends, and seldom speaks till he is warmed with 
wine; he then entertains. us with accounts that we 
do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and quarrels between oſficers of the guards, 
| Shews a miniature on his snuff-box, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancer with- 
out rapture. „„ 

All tnis is very provoking, and het all this might 
be borne, if the boy could” support his pretensions. 


But whatever he may think, he is vet far from the 


accomplishments which he has endeavoured to pur- 


chase at so dear a rate. I have watched him in 


public places. He sneaks in like a man that knows 
he is where he should not be; he is proud to catch 
the slightest salutation, and often claims it when it 
is noi intended, Other men receive dignity from 
dress, but my booby always looks more meanly for 
his finery. Dear Mr Idler, tell him what must at 
last become of a fop, whom pride will not suffer to 
be a trader, and whom long habits i in a En dis forbid 
to be e a 

| 1 i” 1 am, Sir. * | 
Ain, Warxzcor 


3 + ins of Leland was in | his youth 


the most renowned of the northern warriors. His Þ 


martial atchievements remain engraved on a pillar 


of flint in the Rocks of Hanga, and are to this day 


solemuly carolled to the Harp by the Laplanders, at 


the fires with which they celebrate their nightly 
festivities. Such was his intrepid spirit that he 


yentured to Pers the Lake Vether to the Ise of Wi {= 


1 
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zards, where he descended alone into the dreary 
vault in which a Magician had been kept bound for 


ancient chronicles report, he could blunt the wea— 
* © pons of his enemies only by iooking at them, At 
twelve years of age he carried an iron vessel of a 
7 prodigious weight, for the length of five furlongs, 


Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence and 


the vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was wont 


| Smoot best ice, beware of pits benealh, _ 
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close his days with honour. 


þ Bl One evening, after hunting the Gale, or wilds | 
-htly q b N h 
t he dg, eing bewildered in a solitary forest, and hav- 
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| six ages, and read the Gothic characters inscribed 
on his brazen mace. [lis eye was so piercing, that as 


in the presence of all the chiefs of his father's castle. 


| wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among the Laplanders. To express 
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to say, Odin's Beit is always buckled, To shew 
that the most prosperous condition of life is often 
bp hazardous, his lesson was, hen you. Slide on the 


He consoled his countrymen, when they were 
once preparing to leave the frozen desaits of Lap- 
land, and resolved to seek some warmer climate, by 
telling them, that the eastern nations, notwithstand- 
ing their boasted fertility, passed every night amidst 

| the horrors of anxious apprehension, and were in- 
Jexpressibly affrighted, and almost stunned, every 
5 morning, with the noise of the SUN wile he Was 


His temperance and aqrarity of manners were LY 5 
chief praise. In his early years he never tasted 
A uine; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. 
oth He constantly slept in his armour, with his spear in 
His his hand; nor would he use a battle ax whose han- 
| dle was inlaid with brass. He did not, however, - 
day persevere in this contempt of luxury; nor 4 he 


ing passed the tatigues of the [Op without any 5 
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terval of refrechment, he discovered a large store of 
honey in the hollow of a pine. This was a diinty 
| which he had never tasted before, and being at once 

faint and hungry, he fed greedily upon it. From 

this unusual and delicious repast he received $0 
much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he com- 


manded honey to be served up at his table every? 


day. His palate, by degrees, became refined and 
vitiated; he began to lose his native relish for sim- 
ple fare, and contracted a habit of indulging himself 
in delicacies; he ordered the delightful gardens of 
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his castle to be thrown open, in which the most lus 


cCious fruits had been suffered to ripen and decay, 
unobserved and untouched, for many revolving au- 

tumns, and gratified his appetite with luxurious des. 
serts. At length he found it expedient to introduce? 
wine, as an agreeable improvement, or a necessaryÞ 


_ Ingredient, to his new way of living; and having 


once tasted it, he was tempted, by little and little, g 


to give a loose to the excesses of intoxication. His 
general simplicity of life was changed; he pertuÞ 
med his apartments by burning the wood of theſf 


„ 


La 
Py 


most aromatic fir, and commanded his helmet to be 


ornamented with beautiful rows of the teeth of the 


rein-deer. Indolence and effeminacy stole upon 


him by pleasing and imperceptible gradations, re] 


| laxed the sinews of his resolution, and eee 
his thirst of military glor. 

While Hacho was thus immersed i in pleasure an 

. in re pose, it was reported to him, one morning, that 
the preceding night, a disastrous omen had been 
discovered, and that bats and hideous birds hat 
drunk up the oil which nourished the perperua 
 Jamp inthe temple of Odin. About the same time 
a messenger arrived to tell him, that the king C 
Norway had invaded his kingdom with a formida 
ble army. Hacbo, terrified as he was with the © 
men of the night, and enervated with indulgence 


recollecting some faint and few sparks of veteran 


ii 

y roused himself from his voluptuous lethargy, aud, 
e ; 

n valour, marched forward to meet him. Both armies 


lost after hunting; and it so happened, that the king 
was soon overpowered, he fell to the ground; and, 


before his insulting adversary struck his head fiom- 


ne vicious man should date his destruction from 
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among the several nations of the carth, 


The adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the 25 
eriber of distant regions, k is Aways welcomed as 
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joined battle in the forest where Hucho had been 


: of Norway challenged him to single combat, near _ 
the place where he had tasted the honey. The 
 Lapiand Chief, Tanguid and long disused to arms, 


his body, uttered this exclamation, which the Lap- 
» Landers still use as an early lesson to their children: 


daa the first temptation, How justly do 1 fall a sacri- 
N 6. fice to sloth and luxury, in the place where 1 first -- 
yielded to those allurements which seduced me to 
 « deviate from temperance and innocence ! The no- 

© ney which ] tasted in this forest, and not the hand 
oh © ot tie "King 0 of Nor e eee Hac bo. . 


"OY may, 1 think, be 3 observed, that few books 
1 disappoint their readers more than the Narrations 

and of travellers. One part of mankind is naturally cu- 
that rious to learn the sentiments, manners, and condi- 
peel tion of the rest; and every mind that has leisure or 
power to extend its views, must be desirous of know- 
ing in what proportion Providence has distributed 
the blessings of Nature, or the advantages of Art, 


This general desire easily procures readers to > 
very book from which it can expect gratification, 
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man who has laboured for the pleasure 4 others, 


and who is able to enlarge our knowledge, and rec- 
tify our opinions; but w hen the volume is opened, 
nothing is found but such general accounts as leave 


no distinct idea behind them, or such minute enu— 


merations as few can read with either profit or de- 
nent. 


Every writer of n hond concter; that, 
Jike all other Authors, he undertakes either to in— 
struct or please, or to mingle pleasure with instruc- 
tion. He that instructs must offer to the mind some- 


thing to be imitated, or something to be avoiced ; 
he that pleases must offer new images to his reader, 
and enable him to form a tacit. een of his 
own state with that of others. | 
Ihe greater part of Travellers. tell nothing. be- . 
©: = CAUSE. their method of travelling supplies them with 
| nothing to be told. He that enters a town at night, 
and surveys it in the morning, and then hastens away Þ 
to another place, aud guesses at the manners of the 
inhabitants by the entertainment which his inn af— 
forded him, may please himself for a time with a Þ 
| hazty change of scenes, and a comused reme mbrance Þ 
of Palaces and Churches; he may gratify his eye 


with variety of Landscapes, and legale his palate 


with a succession of Vintages; but let him be con- 


Intuition. unknown to other mortals, he never could. 


tented to please himself without endeavour to dis— 


turb otheis. Why should he record excursions by Þ 
which nothing could be learned, or wish to make a | 


show of knowledge which, without some power of 


attain. | 18 


0 those BOY PT, the World with their ; keine 
ries, some have no other purpose than to describe 


the face of the country; those who sit idle at home, 
and are curious to know what is done or suffered in 
distant couniries, may be informed by one of these 


wanderers, that on a certain day he set out early 


is green. 
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mer months; that an hour after he saw something 


to the right which looked at a distance like a castle 
with towers, but which he discovered afterwards to 


be a craggy rock; that he then entered a valley, in 


which he saw several trees tall and flourishing, wa- 
tered by a rivulet not marked in the maps, of which 
he was not able to learn the name; that the road 
afterward grew stony, and the country uneven, 
where he observed among the hills many hollows 
worn by torrents, and was told that the read was 
passable only part of the year; that going on they 
found the remains of a building, once perhaps a for- 
tress to secure the pass, or to restrain the robbers, of 
which the present inhabitants can give no other ac- 
count than that it is haunted by Fairies; that they 
went to dine at the foot of a rock, and travelled the 
rest of the day along the banks of a river, from which 
the road turned aside towards evening, and brought 
them within sight of a village, which was once a 
considerable town, but which afforded them neither 
i good victuals nor commodious lodging. 
Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry he 
over rough and smooth, without incidents, without 
reflection; and, if he obtains his company for ano- 
ther day, will dis miss him again at night, equally fa- 


tigued with ua like succession of rocks and . | 
mountains and ruins. _ 


This is the common style of chess sons of enter- 


prize, who visit savage countries, and range through 
solitude and desolation; who pass a desert, aud tell 
that it is sandy; who cross a valiey, and find tuat it 
There are others of more delicate sensi- 


| Pility, twat visit PT. the Realms of Elegance _ | 
| | | 0 3 | | 


with the caravan, and in the first hour's s march sa- 
towards the south, a hill covered with trees, then 
passed over a stream, which ran northward with a 
swift course, but which is probably dry in the sum- 
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| Softness; that wander through! [talian Palaces, aud 
amuse the gentle reader with catalogues of Pictures; 
that hear Masses in magnificent Churches, and re- 
count the Number of the Pillars, or Variegations of 
the Pavement. And there are yet others, who, in 
disdain of trifles, copy Inscriptions elegantand rude, 
ancient and modern ; and transcribe into their book 
the walls of every edifice, sacred or civil, He that 
reads these books must consider his labour as its 
own reward ; for he will find nothing ou which Ate 
_ tention can fix or which Memory can retain, 

He that would travel for the entertainment of o- 
thers, should remember that the great object of re- 
mark is human life. Every Nation has something 
particular in its Manufactures, its Works of Genius, 


Its Medicines, its Agriculture, its Customs, and its“ 


1 Policy. He only! is a useful Traveller, who brings 


home something by which his country may be be- 


nefited; who procures some supply of Want, or 
some mitigation of Evil, which may enable his read- 


ers to compare their condition with that of others, þ 


to improve it whenever it is worse, and whenever i it 
1 is deer to enjoy it. N . | f 
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. 15 AM . aner Y a Gendlenian, oh tel 
bis life-time enjoyed a small income which arose 
| trom a Pension from the Court, by which he was 


enabled to re in a 4 gentsel and eee 2 
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ml fortable and happy. As this promise was often re- 
| roms, 1 Was the less anxious about any provision 
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By the situation in life in which he was pl. iced, 


he was frequently introduced into the company of | 


those of much greater fortunes than his own, among 
whom he was always received with complatsance, 
and treated with civility. 

At six years of age I was sent to a boarding 


-.ch60! in the country, at which I con:inued till my 


father's death, This melancholy even: happened at 


a time when I was by no means of sufficient age to 


manage for myself, while the passions of youth con- 


tinued unsubdued, and before experience could . 
8 my sentiments or my actions. | by 
I was then taken from school by an uncle, to the 
care of whom my father had committed me on his 
dying bed With him 1 lived several years, and as 
he was unmarried, the management of his family 


was committed to me. In this character I always 


| endeavoured to acquit my Self, it not in applause, 5 


at least without censure. 


At the age of twenty. one a young gentleman of 
some fortune paid his addresses to me, and offered 


me terms ot marriage. This proposal 1 should rea- 


dily have accepted, because, from vicinity of resj- _ 


deuce, and from many opportunities of observing 


his behaviour, 1 had in some sort contracted an at- 
| fection for him. My uncle, for what reason I do 
not know, refused his consent to this alliance, 
though it would have been complied with by the 

father of the young gentleman; and as the future 
| condition of my life was wholly dependent on him, 
I was not willing to disoblige him, and therefore, 
| though unwillingly, declined the otter. 
My uncle, who possessed a plentitul fortune, fre- 5 

quently hinted to me in conversation, that at his 

N Had I should be provided for in such a manner 


that I should be able to make my future life com- 
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for myself. In a short time my uncle was taken ill, 
and though all possible means were made use of for 
his recovery, in a few days he died. 

The sorrow arising fiom the loss of a relation, by 
whom 1 had been aiwa;'s treated with the greatest 
 kindness, however grievous, was not the worst of 


my misfortunes. As he enjoy ed an almost uninter- - 


rupted state of health, he was the less mindful of 

his dissolution, and died intestate; by which means 
his whole tortune dev olved to a near relation, tae 
heir at Jaw... 

Ius excluded from all hopes of living in the 
manner with which 1 have so long flattered myselt, 
I am doubtful what method 1 shall take to Procure 
a decent maintenance. I have been educated in a 
manner that has sct me above a state of seivitude; 
and my situation rendeis me unfit for the company 
of those with whom I have hitherto conversed. 
But, though disappointed in my expectations, ]_ do 
not despair. 1 will hope that assistance may still be 


Obtained for innocent distress, and that e F 


though rare, is yet not impossible to be found, 
| - 1am; Sir; -- | „ 

© Tour humble erben . 

b S0 UA LeaprouL, | | 
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5 8 nend of Barra was one day wandering a- 
long the streets of Bag dat, musing on the varieties 
ot merchandize which the shops offered to his view, 
and observing the different occupations which bu- 
sied the multitudes on every side, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation by a crowd that 
obstructed his passage. He Wies his Ves, and 
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Divan, was entering his palace, 


supposed to have some petition for the Visier, was 


little habitation, | 
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of happiness, where pleasure sueceeds to pleasure, 
and discontent and sorrow can have no admission. 


ns 
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sense, is here spread forth to be enjoved. What can 


2 mortals hope or imagine, which the master of this 
ez 2 palace has not obtained? The dishes of luxury co— 
ver his table; the voice of harmony lulls him in 
d. ] his bowers; he breathes the tragrance of the groves 
<4 of Java, and sleeps upon the down of the 8Y "enets 1 


of Ganges. Ile speaks, and his mandate is obey ed; 


VP Þ he wislies, and his wish is gratitied; all whom be Ts 
 Þ: sees obey him, and all whom he hears flatter him. 
* How different, O. logiul, is thy condition, who art 

| doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatisfied de- 
I dire, and who hast no amusement in thy power that 
can withhold thee from thy own reflections! They 
tell thee that thou art wise; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty? None will flatter the e poor; and 
the wise have very little power of flattering them 


| selves. That mau is surely the most wretched of 
1 i the s0ns of wretchedness, who lives with his own 
ga- 

ties 
ew, 
bu- found it; 1 will Ircm this moment endeavour to be 
ned rich. 


that | Full of this new reso' ution; he chat. kimelt; in | bis = 
and [chamber for SIX mouths, o deliberate how he ; 


saw the chief Visier, who, having returned from the | 
Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and being 5 
permitted to enter, He survey ed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls hung with 
golden tapestry, and the floors covered with silʒken 
carpets, and despised the simple neatness of his o 9 | 


Surely, said he to bimself, this palace i is the feat 


Whatever nature has provided for the delight of 
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# faults and follies always before him, and who has 
| none to reconcile him to himself by praise and ve- 
neration. | have long sougut content, and have not 
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should grow rich: he sometimes purposed to offer 


himself as a councellor to one of the Kings of Ind a: 


and sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the 


mines of Go.conda. One day after some hours pas- 


sed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep insensi- 
bly seized him in his chair; he dreamed that he 


was ranging a desart country in search of some one 


that might teach him to grow rich; and as he stood 
. on the top of a hili shaded with cypress, in doubt 
whither to direct his steps, his father appeared on A 
sudden standiug before him. Ortogru!,” said the 
old man, „I know thy perplexity; listen to th; fa- 
ther; turn thine eve on the opposite mountain.“ Or- 
tog rul looked, and saw a torreat tumbling down the 
rocks; roaring wirh the noise of thunder, and scat- Þ' 
tering its foam on the impending woods. Now, 
said his father, “ behold the valley that lies between 
the hills.“ Ortogrul looked, and espied a little well! 
out of which issued a small rivulet. Tell me 
now, said his father, “ dost thou wish for sudden 
afl uence, that may pour upon thee like the moun— 
_ tain torrent, or for a slow and gradual increase, re— 
sembling the rill gliding from the well?“ « Let me 
be quickly rich,“ said Ortogrul; let the golden 
stream be quick and violent.“ Look round thee,” 
said his father, „once again.” Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent dry and 


dusty; but following the rivulet from the well, he 


traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, slow and ö 
constant, kept always full. He waked, and deter-] 
mined to gow rich by Silent d and Pee ee : 
industry. | 
HFaving sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandize, and in twenty years purchased lands on 
which he raised a house, equal i in sumptuousness tog 


that of the Visier, to which ne invited all the mini- 


sters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the felicityf 
Which he had Unagined riches able to atford. er 
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ed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. 


. w 


Ty art of praise was tried, and every source of adu- 
latory fiction was exhausted. Ortogrul heard his 
flatterers without delight, because he found himself 
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wealth which at last is useless] Let no man hereafe 


Si flattered ! 5 
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earned; vet there still remain many words amon 


mistakes when they are erroneously interpreted, 


of my leisure! in n female cheartulness, 


sure soon made him weary of himself, and he 4 5 


He was courteous and liberal; he gave all that ap- 
proached him hopes of pleasing him, and all who 
Should please him, hopes of being rewarded. Eves 


unable to believe them. His own heart told hin _ 
its trailties ; his own understanding reproachef him 
with his faults. How long,“ said he, wit a deep 
Sigh, © have I been labouring in vain to amass 


ter wish to be rich, Who! is eee too wise to: be 


n 1 Rm | — Spent 
— PTY A = hs ar . e - 
5 — 2 


; T HE uncertainty and defects of Laiiguage have: 
F dere very frequent complaints among the 


us undefined, which are very necessary to be right= _ 
ly understood, and which produce very mischievous 


I lived ia a state of celibacy beyond the usual 


ons N dens: In the hurry first of pleasure, and afterwards 
by of business, I felt no want of a domestic companion; 3 
mere but, becoming weary of labour, | soon grew more 


weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to fol @ 
low the custom of life, and to seek some solace of 
my cares in feinale tenderness, and some amusement : 


155 ie , v6; 106, 
© The choice which has been long delayed i is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. My resolu— 
tion was, to keep my passions neutral, and to marry 
only in compliance with my reason. I drew upon 
a page in my pocket · book a scheme of all female vir- 
tues and vices, with the vices which border upon e— 
very virtue, and the virtues which are allied to eve— 
ry vice. I considered that wit was sarcastic, and 
magnanimity 1mperious that avarice was @conos 
mical, and ignorance obsequious; and having esti— 
mated the good and evil of every quality, employ- 
ed my own diligence, and that of my friends, to 
find the lady in whom nature and reason had reach- 
ed that happy mediocrity which is equally remote 
from exuberance and deficiency. _ 
Every woman has her admirers and her cengurbrs, 
and the expectations which one raised were by ano- 
ther quickiy depressed: yet there was one in whose 
favour almost all suffrages concurred. Miss Gentle 
was universally allowed to be a good sort of woman, 
| Her fortune was not large, but so p1udently manag- 
ed, that she wore finer clothes and saw more com- 
pany than many who were known to be twice as 
rich. Miss Gentle's visits were every where wel- 


5 come; and, whatever family she favoured with her 


company, she always left behind her such a degree 
of kindness as recommended her to others; every 
day extended her acquaintance, and all who knew 
her declared that I00F: never met with a better sort 
of woman. 
I Miss Gentle 1 made mv MO and 1 was 
received with great equality of temper. She did 
not in the days of courtship assume the privilege of 
| Imposing rigorous commands, or resenting slight 
offences. If 1 forgot any ot her injunctions, I was 
| gently reminded; if I missed the minute of ap— 
pointment, I was easily forgiven. I foresaw no- 


5 wing i in mar rings. buta haleye on calm, and longed for; 


reed, 
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parable society of a good sort of woman. 


The jointure was soon settled by the intervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle 
was made mine forever. The first month was pas- 

sed easily enough in receiving and repaying the ci- 
vilities of our friends, The bride practised with 
great exactness all the niceties of ceremony, and 
distributed her notice in the most punctilious pro— 
| portions to the friends who surrounded us with | 
their happy auguries, : 
But the time soon came when we were left "i 
ourselves, and were to receive our pleasures from 
each other; and I then began to perceive that I was 
not formed to be much delighted by a good sort of 
woman. Her great principle is, that the orders of 
'E family must not be broken. Every hour of the 
day has its employment inviolably appropriated, nor 
will any importunity persuade her to walk in the 
garden at the time which she has devoted to her 
| needle-work, or to sit up stairs in that part of the 
forenoon which she has accustomed herself to spend 
in the back parlour, She allows herself to sit half 
an hour after breakfast, and an hour after dinner 
while Jam talking or reading to her, she keeps her 1 
eye upon her watch, and when the minute of depar- 
ture comes, will leave an argument unfinished or 
he intrigue of a play unravelled. She otice called 


e to supper when I was watching an eclipse, aud 


bummoned me at another time to bed when 1 was e 


going to give directions at a fire, 


Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that | 
he never talks to me but in general terms, as to 


dne whom it is dangerous to trust. For discrimi- 


ations of chara: ter she has no names: all whom 


he mentions are honest men and agreeable women. 


dhe smiles not "7 seusation, but by e Oy. 
vol. II. - = 
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the happiness which was to be found in the inse- 
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laughter is never excited but by a joke, and her no- 


tion of a joke is not very delicate. The repetition Þ 


of a good joke does not weaken its effect; if sheÞþ 
has laughed once, she will laugh again. ; 


She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and. 


pride, but she has frequent reason to lament that] 
they are so frequent iu the world. All who are“ 
not equally pleased with the good and bad, with the! 
elegant and gross, with the witty and the dull, all] 
who distinguish e:cellence from defect, she consi- f 
ders as ill-natured; and she condemns as proud all 
wWuo repress impertinence or quell presumption, or 
expect respect from any other eminence than that 
of fortune, to MANN She 1 is 1 N 8 willing to pay h. 
mage. . 
There are none kom she openly hates; for il. 
once she suffers. or believes herself to suffer, any} 
contempt or insult, she never dismisses it from hei 
. mind. but takes all opportunities to tell how easily 
she can forgive. There are none whom she loves 
much better than others; for when any of her ac 
quaintancè decline in the opinion of the world. she 


always finds it inconvenient to visit them; her at 


| fection continues unaltered, but it is imposs ble! tt 
| de intimate with the whole town. 


She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying e 


4 very misfortune that happens to every family with 
in her circle of notice; she is in hourly terrors les 
one should catch cold in the rain, and another b. 


trighted by tbe high wind. Her charity she shew 


by lamenting that so many poor wretches shoul 


languish in the streets, and by wondering what ti 
| great can think on that __w_ do 80 little . Wi 
6ucn large estates. 


5 Her house is elegant, and her tabie dainty, thoug 
: ** 145 littie taste of elegance, and is wholl, 
em vicious . but — comgorly : herself 10 | 
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10- B nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
on] dishes are not well drest. | 


she This, Mr Idler, I have found by long experience 
: to be the character of a good sort of woman, which 
and 1 have sent you for the information of those by 
hat whom a good sort of woman and a good woman may 
are happen to be used as equivalent terms, and who 
theP | may Suffer by * mistake, like 
all : ' Your humble servant, : 
si. 8 1 Id. Wanxzn. 
| all > 
1, orf | Reba We. 3 285 1 8 
thaf . ðòꝭt —.: —4 — 
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any Fas the b son of Hussan, had | pat teventy⸗ 
heiß five years in honour and prosperity. The favour of 
2a51Y three successive Calitfs had filled his house with gold 
loves and silver; and whenever he appeared, the benedic- 
r acÞ tions of the people proclaimed his passage. 5 
1. she Terrestial happiness is of short continuance. 
er af The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel; the 
ble; 4 fragrant "flower is passing away in its own odours. 
The vigour of Omar began to fail, the curls of 
beauty fell from his head, strength departed from 
his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave back 
rs les to the Califf the keys of trust and the seals of secrecy; 
ber bÞ and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life 
sheuf than the converse of the wise and the gratitude of 
shoulf the good. 5 | 
nat ti] The powers of his ind” were yet wü 
d wi His chauber was filled by visitants, eager to catch 
I the dictates of expcrience, and officious to pay the 
thong tribute of admiration: Ca/ed, the son of the 1iceroy 
il, of Egypt, entered every day early; and retired late. 
elf tif} He was beautiful and eloquent; Omar admited his 
. Wit, and . lus . Ten, me 4d | Catch - 


inge 
with 
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thou to whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
Visdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts 
by which you have gained power and preserved it, 
are to you no longer necessary or useful; impart to 
me the secret of your conduct, and teach me the 
plan upon which your wisdom has built Tour: or- 
tune. 

Young wan, said Oniar, it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
various conditions of mankind, in the hour of soli— 
tude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar 
which spread its branches over my head: Seventy 
Fears are allowed to min; | have yet fifty remaiu— 
ing; ten years] will allot to the atiainment of know- 
ledge, and ten I will pass in foreign countries; I 
hall be learned, and therefore shall be honoured; 
every city will shout at my arrival, and every stu- 
dent will solicit my friendship. T 'wenty years thus 
passed will store my mind with images, which ! 
Shall be busy through the rest of my lite 1n combi- 
ning and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible 
' accumulations of intellectual riches; 1 shall find 
new pleasures tor every moment, and shall never 
more be weary of myself. I will, however, not de- 
viate too far from the beaten track of lite, but will 


try what can be found in female delicacy. 1 will 


marry a wife beautiful as the Houries and wise as 
Zobeide; with her I will live twenty years within 


the suburbs of -Bagdat, in every pleaswe that wealth 


can purchase, aud | iaucy can invent, I will then re- 
tire to a rural dwelling, pass my days in obscurity 
and contemplation, and lie silently down on the bed 

ot death. Through my lite it shall be my settled te- 
solution, that I will never depend upon the smile of 
Princes; that I will never stand exposed to the ar- 
Aces of courts; Th Will, never pant for pan lo- 
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nours, nor disturb my ae with affaire of state. : 


Such was my scheme of life, which I e in- 


W upon my memory. 
The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent 


in search of knowledge, 1 know not how I was di- 
verted from my design. I had no visible impedi- 


ments without, nor any ungovernable passions withe 
in. I regarded knowledge as the highest honour 
and the most engaging pleasure; yet day stole up- 
on day, and month glided after month, till 1 found 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and 
left nothing behind them. I now postponed my 

purpose of travelling; for why should 1 go abroad 
while so much remained to be learned at home? I 

immured myself for four years, and studied the laws 
of the empire. The fame of my skill reached the 

judges; I was found able to speak upon doubtful 


questions, and was commanded to stand at the foot- 


stool of the Calif, I was heard with attention, I 


was consulted with confidence, and the love ws env 


fastened on my heart. | 
I still wished to see distant countries, listened 7 

with rapture to the relations of travellers, and resol- 

ved some time to ask my dismission, that 1 might 


” feast my soul with novelty; but my presence was 
' always necessary, and the stream of business hurri— 
ed me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest 1 Should 
be charged with ingratitude ; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine mJ Selt by 


eg, 5 5 
In my fiftieth cor ns to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and in- 
dulge myself in domestic pleasures. But at fifty no 
man easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries, 
and wise as Zobeſde. 1] enquired and rejected, con- 
dale and delbelated, till. the. My" -Second Fear? i 


'P 3 
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made me achamed of gazing upon girls. I had now 
nothing left but retirement; and for retirement I 


never found a time, till disease forced me trom | ad 


lie employment. 

Such was my xcheme; and auch has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
] trifled away the years of improvement; with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, I have 

always resided in the same city; with the highest 
expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived un- 
married; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 

templative retirement, Lam going | to Wo within the 
walls of ga 1 BP 
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Fe 85 very 1 happens te to man | hot his becinew i is 


his pleasure. What is done from necessity, is 80 


often to be done when against the present inclina— 
tion, and so often fills the mind with. anxi ety, that 
an habitual dislike steals upon us, and we shrink in- 
voluntarily from the remembrance of our task. This 
3s the reason why almost every one wishes to quit 
his employment; he does not like ae "_ but 
js disgusted with his own. 1 

From this unwillingness to A SO more than i is 
: required of that which is commonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few Authors write their 


cov lives. Statesmen, Courtiers, Ladies, Generals, 


and Seamen, have given to the world their own sto- 
ries, and the events with which their different sta- 
tions have made them acquainted. They retired 


do the closet as to a place of quiet and amusement, 
and pleased themselves with writing, because they 


could 07 down ine ou ee ur were N. 
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But the Author, however conspicuons, or however 


important, either in the public eve or in his own, 


leaves his life to be related by his successors, for he 


cannot gratify his vanity but by sacrificing his ease. 


It is commonly supposed that the uniformity of a 


studious lite affords no matter for narration : but the 
truth is that of the most studious life a great part 
passes without study. An Author partakes of the 
common condition of humanity: he is born and 
married like another man ; he has hopes and tears, 
expectations and disappointments, griets and joys, 
and friends and enemies, like a courtier or a states- 
man; nor can I conceive why his affairs should not 
excite curiosity as much as the whisper of a draws 
ing-room, or the factions of a camp, 
| Nothing detains the reader's attention more 
powerfully than deep involutions of distress, or 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune; and these might be 
abundantly afforded by memoirs of the sons of lite- 
rature. They are entangled by contracts which they 
know not how to fulfil, and obliged to write on 


subjects which they do not understand. Every 


publication is a new period of time, from which 
some increase or declension of fame is to be reckon- 
ed. The gradations of a Hero's life are from battle 


to battle, and of an Author's from book to book. 


Success and miscarriage have the same effects in 
all conditions. The prosperous are feared, hated, 
and flattered; and the unfortunate avoided, pitied, 
and despised, No sooner is a book published, than 


the writer may judge of the opinion of the world, 


If his acquaintance press round him in public places 
or salute him from the other side of the street; if 
invitations to dinner come thick upon him, and those 
with whom he dines keep him to supper; if the la- 
dies turn to him when his coat js plain, and the _ 
Hotmen serve kim tha attention and alacrity; he 
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less easily observed. 
house, he has a box to himself; if he calls at a 
bockseller's, the boy turns his back; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognostics, Authors will visit 
him in a morning, and talk to him hour after hour of 
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may bes sure e that his work has been praised by some 
leader of literary tashions.. | 


Of declining reputation the. symptoms are not 
If he Author enters a coffee. 


the malevolence of critics, the neglect of merit, the 

bad taste of the age, and the candour of posterity. 
All this, modified and varied by accident and cus— 

tom, would form very amusing scenes of biography, 


and might recreate many a mind which is very lit- 
tle delighted with conspiracies or battles, intrigues 
of a court, or debates of a Parliament. 
. might be added all the changes of the countenance 
ofa patron, traced from the first glow which flatte= 
ry raises in his cheek, through ardour of fondness, 
vehemence of promise, maguificence of praise, ex- 


cuse of delay, and lamentation of inability, to the 


| last chill look of final dismission, when the one 

grows weary of SNEIDgs and the other of hearing 
| Solicitation. 

Thus copious are the materials 1 have been 1 
| hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while the 1eposi- 
tories of every family that has produced a soldier or 

minister are ransacked, and libraties are crowded 

Vith useless folios of state papers, which will never 


be read, and which contribute DONOR: to valuable 


| knowledge. 


1 hope the learned will be taught to know their 


cw strength and their value; and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to the honour of chose who sel- 
dom thank hem tor their labours, 1 reo at last to 
. 00 Je to themselves, N 


To this 
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not see. The Idler may therefore be forgiven, if 
he suffers his Imagination to represent to him what 


his readers will say or think when they are intorime 
ed that they have now his last paper in their hands, 
Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use, That which lay neglected when it was 
com mon, rises in estimation as its quantity becomes 
less. We seldom learn the true want of what we. | 
have, till it is discovered that we can have no more, 


his essay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other; 


and he that finds this late attention recompensed, 
will not forbear to wish that he had besto ved & 
sooner. | 15 

Though the Idler and his readeri his comtinctes 
no close friendship, they are perhaps both unwilling 
to part. There are tew things not pufely evil, of 
which we can say without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, this 1s the last. Those who never could agree _ 
tozether, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 
termined them to final separation; ofa place which _ 
his been frequenily visited, though without piea- 
sure, the last look is taken with heaviness of heart; 
and the Idler, with all his chulness of tranq ullity, 5 


is not wholly unaifected by the ee that 1s last 


©5545 18 now petore bun, 


Moon of the Pain and Fieamure of nid ari- 
ses fiom the conjectures which every one makes of 
the thoughts of others: we all enjoy praise which. 

we do no! hear, and regent contempt which we do 
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This zecret horror of the last is inseparabl» from 


a thinking being, whose lite is limited, and to whom 
death is dreadful, We always make a secret com- 
parison between a part and the whole; the termi- 


nation of anv period of life reminds us that lite it- 


self has likewise its termination; when we have 


done any thing for the last time, we involuntarily 


reflect that a part of the days allotted us is past, and 
that as more is past there is less remaining. 


It is very happily and kindiy provided, that! in 


every lite there are certain pauses and interruptions 

which force consideration upon the careless, and 

seriousness upon the light; points of time where 

one course of action ends, and another begins: and 

by vicissitude of fortune, or alteration of employ= 

ment, by change of place, or loss of friendship, we 
| are forced to say of something, thts is the last. 


An even and unvaried tenor of life alwa\ 8 hides 


| from. our apprehension. the approach of its end. 
Succession is not perceived but by variation; he!“ 
that lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects | 

thats ite present day is such will be the moriow, Þ 
_ easily conceives ume as running in a circle and re-! 
turning to itseif, The uncertainty of our duration 
is impiessed commonly by dissimilitude of condi— 
tion; it is only by tinding lite changeable. . that v we 


are reminded of its shortuess. 


Tins conviction, however forcible at every new 
7 1 imp ressi0n, is every moment fading trom the mind; 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of new ima» 
ges, aud partly by voluntary exclusion of unwel- “E 
come thoughts, we aie again exposed to the uni-“ 
_  versal fallacy; and we must do another thing. tor“ 
the last time, before we consider that the ume 18 
” Nip h when we shall do no more. 1 
As the last Idler is published in that lawn 3 
; which the Christian world has always sem apatt lor 
1 the e exammnauon of tue -EOORGIONCRy tue review ol lite 


Sees aa a Hs. 


O © = 


\ 


vo. 102. 


dy disposed to view every incident with seriousness, 
and improve it b. meditation; and that when they 


see this series of trifles brought to a conclusion, 
they will consider that. by outliving the Idler, they. 
have passed weeks, months, and years, wnich are 
now no longer in their power; that an end must in 
time be put to every thing great as to every thing lit- 
tle; that to lite must come its last hour, and to this 
system of being its last day, the hour at which pro- 
bation ceases, and repentance will be vain; the day | 


in which every work of the hand, aud imagination 
of the heart, shall be b:ought to jndg nent and an 


everlasting Oy shall be GCetermiged by the pack : 


Exp OF THE IDLER, 


„ 
the extinction of earthly desires, and the renovation 
of holy purposes; | hope that my readers are alr-as 
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_ADDITIONAL ESSAYS, 


1 2 0 
E 88 5 
on 


EPITAPHS. 


> criticism has deen can in ary 
gage of learning, by men of great abilities and exten- 
sive knowledge, till the rules of writing are become 
rather burthensome than instructive to the mind; 
though almost every species of composition has been 
the subject of particular treatises, and given birth to 
definitions, distinctions, precepts; and illustrations; 
yet no critic of note, that has fallen within my ob- 

_ , Servation, has hitherto thought 5sepulchral inscrip- 
| tions worthy of a minute examination, or pointed 
out with proper accuracy their beauties and defects, 
The reasons of this neglect it 1s useless to enquire, 


and perhaps impossible to discover; it might be just- 


ly expected that this kind of writing would have 
been the favourite topic of criticism, and that self- 
love might have produced some regard for it, in 
those authors that have crowded libraries with ela- 

| borate dissertations upon Homer; since to afford a 
suhject for heroic poems is the privilege of very few, 
but every man may expect to be recorded in an Epi- 
taph, and therefore finds some interest in providing 
that his memory may not suffer by an unsKilful pa- 
negyric. 


If our prejudices i in favour of infleuity deserve to 


have any part in the regulation of our studies, Epi- 
taphs seem entitled to more than common regard, as 
| N88 are probably: of the Same go with the art off} 


less incline them not to neglect any easier means by 


the Pyramids, are supposed to be sepulchral monu— 


the same passions which incited men to such labori- 


and Reason have dictated to every nation, that to 


omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and Wise 
Fpitaphs consists, and what rules are to be observed 
hours to such disquisitions, great examples at least, 
| if not strong reasons, may be pleaded. 7 

þ scription on the tomb, and in its most extensive im- 

the work of friendship and benevolence, custom has 
eng raven on a tomb in honour of the Person deceased. 


Þ others to the imitation of their excellencies, the _ 
| principal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the 
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writing. The most ancient structurs in the world, 
ments, which either pride or gratitude erected; and 


ous and expensive methods of preserving their own 
memory, or that of their benefactors, would doubt- 


which the same ends might be obtained. Nature 


preserve good actions from oblivion, is both the in- 
terest and duty of mankind: and therefore, we find 
no people, acquainted with the use of letters, that 


men with panegyrical inscriptions. 
To examine, therefore, in what tlie perfection of 


in composing them, will be at Jeast of as much use 
as other critical enquiries; and for assigning a few 


An Epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an 11. 
port may admit indiscriminately satire or praise. 


But as malice has seldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raised have been 


contracted the original latitude of the word, so that 
it signifies, in the genera] acceptation, an inscription 


As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite 


examples of virtue, that the tomb of a good man 
may supply the want of his presence, and veneration 


| for his memory produce the same effect as the ob- 


Servation of his life. Those Epitaphs are, there- 8 
fore, the most pariect.: wit set virtue i in the strong 
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EPITAPHS, 


. 833 eriticiem has been cultivated in every 
age of learning, by men of great abilities and exten- 
sive knowledge, till the rules of writing are become 
rather burthensome than instructive to the mind ; 
though almost every species of composition has been 
the subject of particular treatises, and given birth to 
definitions, distinctions, precepts; and illustrations; 


yet no critic of note, that has fallen within my ob- 


_  Servation, has hitherto thought sepu bra!“ inscri p- 
_ tions worthy of a minute examination, or pointed 
cout with proper accuracy their beauties and defects. 


The reasons of this neglect it is useless to enquire, 


and perhaps impossible to discover; it might be just- 
ly expected that this kind of writing would have 
been the favourite topic of criticism, and that self- 
love might have produced some regard for it, in | 
those authors that have crowded libraries with ela- 
| borate dissertations upon Homer; since to afford a 
subject for heroic poems is the privilege of very few, | 
| but every man may expect to be recorded in an Epi- Ot! 
 __ taph, and therefore finds some interest in providing | 
that his memory may not suffer by an unskiljul oy” ä 
5  Negyric. 
If our. prejudices i in fivour of antiquity deserve to | 
have any part in the regulation of our studies, Epi- 
taphs seem entitled to more than common regard, as 
5 N are probably. * the s same * with the art of 


„ 


and Reason have dictated to every nation, that to 


as other critical enquiries; and for assigning a few 
hours to such disquisitions, great examples at iy 
if not strong reasons, may be pleaded, 


cription on the tomb, and in its most extensive im- 
port may admit indiscriminately satire or praise. 
the work of friendship and benevolence, custom has 
\ contracted the original latitude of the word, so that 
engraven on @ tomb in honour of the person deceascd, 

| others to the imitation of their excellencies, 
| principal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the 


examples of virtue, that the tomb of a good man 


for his memory produce the same effect as the ob- 
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writing. The most ancient structurs in the world, 
the Py rramids, are supposed to be sepulchral monu- 
ments, which either pride or gratitude erected; and 
the same passjons which incited men to such labori— 
ous and expensive methods of preserving their own 
memory, or that of their benefactors, would doubt- 
less incline them not to neglect any easier means by 
which the same ends might be obtained. Nature 


preserve good actions from oblivion, is both the in- 
terest and duty of mankind: and therefore, we ſind 
no people, acquainted with the use of letters, that 
omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and wise 
men with panegyrical inscriptions. 

To examine, therefore, in what tlie perfection of 
Epitaphs consists, and what rules are to be observed 
in composing them, will be at least of as much use 


An Epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an in- 


But as malice has seldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raised have been 
it signifies, in the general acceptation, an iuscription 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite 
the 
may supply the want of his presence, and veneration 


servation of his life. Those Epitaphs are, there; 
fore, the most periect, which set v irtue in the Rtrongs 
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150 ESSAY ON EPITAPHS.. 
e«tlight, and are best adapted to exalt the reader“ E 


ideas, and rouse his emulation. 
To this end it is not always necessary to recount 
| the. actions of a H ero, or enumerate-the writings of 
ol Aly apes Hes to imagine such informations neces- 


ary, is to detract from their characters, or to sup- 


70 their works mortal, or their atchievements in 


danger of being forgotten. The bare name of such 
men answers every purpose of a long inscription, 
Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newton been 


| subjoined to the design upon his monument, instead 


of a long detail of his discoveries, which no Philo- 
sopher can want, and which none but a Philosopher 


can understand, those, by whose direction it was 


raised, had done more honour both to him and to 


| themselves. 


This indeed is a commendation which it requires Fo 


Do no genius to bestow, but which can never become 
_ vulgar or contemptible, if bestowed with Judgment, [- 

pecause no single age produces many men of merit]! 

2 aer to panegyric. None but the first names] 
can stand unassisted against the attacks of time; and] 
if men, raised to reputation by accident or caprice, þ 
have nothing but their names engraved on their 


toinbs, there is danger lest in a few years the in-F 0 


scription require an interpreter. Thus have their, 
expectations been disappointed who honoured | Picks f 
55 of Mirandula with this pompous epitaph: ü 


* jacet hic Mik AepULA; cætera norunt I» 
Et Tagus, et Ganges ; forſan et Antipodes. bo 10 


Wis name, then celebrated in the remotest corners 
ol the earth, is now almost forgotten; and his works, 
then etudied, admired, and applauded, are no . 
| mouldering 1 in obscurity. 
Next in dignity to the bare name is a chort chin: 
racter simple and unadorned, without exaggeration, 

en or . Such 1 were the lnscripy 


cha- 
tion, 


crip- 
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tions in use among the Romans, in w hich the victo= 


ries gained by their emperors were commemorated 


by a single epithet; as Cæsar Germanicus, Cæsar 
Dacius, Germanicus, Tllyricus. Such would be this 
epitaph, Isaacus Newtonus, nature 8 Investi- 
an bie quiescit. 

But to far the greatest part of mankind a Wager 
encomium is necessary, for the publication of their 
virtues, and the preservation of their memories; and 


in the composition of these it is that art is principal- 


ly required, and precepts therefore may be useful. 
In writing Epitaphs, one circumstance is to be 


considered, which affects no other composition; the 
place, in which they are now commonly found, re- 
strains them to a particular air of solemnity, and de- 
bars them from the admission of all lighier and gay- 
er ornaments. In this it is that the style of an Epi- 
taph necessarily differs from that of an Elegy. The 
custom of burying our dead either in or near our 
churches, perhaps originally founded on a rational 
| design of fitting the mind for religious exercises, by 


OS 


laving before it the most affecting proof of the un- 
certainty of life, makes it proper to exclude from 
| our Epitaphs all such allusions as are contrary to the 
: doctrines for the propagation of which the churches 
are erected, and to the end for which those who pe- 
| ruse the monuments must be supposed to come thi- 
= ther. Nothing is, therefore, more ridiculous than 
i to copy the Roman inscriptions, which were en 


gra- 


i ven on stones by the highway, and composed by 
„e those who g generally reflected on mortality only to 
ks, $ 
now cite in themselves and others a quicker relish of 
mon pleasure, and a more luxurious enjoyment of life, 
and whose regard for the dead extended no farther 
than a wish that the earth might be light upon them. 
All allusions to the Heathen Mythology are there= | | 
fore absurd, and all regard for the senseless remains 


of a dead man impertinent and superstitious. One 5 


x72. SSA ON EPI TA Hs. 


_ of the first dietinetions of the primitive Christians 
Was their neglect of bestowing garlands on the dead, 
in which they are very rationally defended by their 
Apologist in Minutius Feli: © We lavish no flow- 
© ers nor odours on the dead.” says he, because 
ba they have no sense of fragrance or of beauty.“ 
We profess to reverence the dead, not for their Sake, 
but for our own. It is therefore always with 10- 
dignation or contempt that 1 read the epitaph on 
Cowley, a man, whose learning and. Joey: were 
mis lowest merits. 


Aurea dum late volitant tua 2 per een 
Et fama eternum vivis, divine Pocta, 

Ilic placida jaceas requie, custodiat urnam 
C aua, Fides, vigilent que pcrenni l. ampade Mule f 
Sit ſacer ille locus, nec quis temerarius auſit | 

Suascrilega turbare manu venerabile buſtum, ; 

Intacti maneant, maneant per ſæcula dulces. : - : 

85 Cowr elt cineres, ſerventque immobile Saxum. e RO os 
. 


rf ˙ L' m | Z 


5 'To pray that the ashes of a friend may. tis undis- 
turbed, and that the Divinities that favoured him“ 


in his life may watch for ever round him to preserveſ 


his tomb from violation, and drive sacrilege away,, 
is only rational in him who believes the soul inte- 
rested in the repase of the body, and the powers 


1 3 he invokes for its protection able to preservef - 


8 10 censure such expressions as contrary to reli 2 
| 8 jon, Or as remains of Heachen zupfen „ wouidp 
be too great a degree of severicy, 1 condemn them . 
oily as uninstructive and unaffecting, as too Indi # 
__ crous lor reverence or grief, for ene and ay”: 
ten lei Wa 
That the Jexizng al 1 of monument! len 
| ought likewise to be formed wi h the same regard} bel 
40 the Soleranity of the place, cannot be denied: iff ber 
is an established principle, that all ornaments ond his 
their beauty to their propriety. The same glitteſ Iud 
of dress that adds graces to gaiety and youth, woulyg en 


make age and diguny Fouteipuible, ; Coaron wit de 
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His boat is far from heightening the awful PUNT lg 
of the universal judgment, though drawn by Angelo 


himself; nor is it easy to imagine a greater al-Sur- | 


—_— 


* 


is} 
im 


rwe 
a * | 
Ne 
reg 
vet 


reli} 


5u id} 
nem 
did 
ad af | | 
I Vas an address to the last degree striking and so- 


nent] 


gad j 


d: 1 
o. 
zlitte 


Woube 
J wid roten: = 


_vwity than that of gracing the walls of a Christian tem- 
ple with the figure of Mars leading a hero to batile, 
or Cupids sporting round a virgin. 
daefaced the Statues of the Deities at the tomb of 
Sannazarius, is, in my opinion, more easily to be 


The pope, who 


detended, than he that erected them. 
It is for the same reason improper to address the 


Epitaph to the passenger, a custom which an inju= 
dicious veneration for antiquity introduced again at 
the revival of letters, and which, among many o- 
thers, Passeratius suffered to mislead him in his E- 


pitaph upon the heart of Henry king of France, who 
was stabbed by Clement the monk, which yet de- 


serves to be inserted, for the sake of shewing how 


beautiful even improprieties TOE DEcome in dhe | 


1 of a gcod writer, 


: Adſta, Viator, et dole regum vices. 
3 Cor Regis isto conditur ſub marmore, 
Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 
he Tectus Cucullo hunc suſtulet Sicarius. 
po Abi, Viator, et dole regum vices. 


In the Monkish ages, however dtn and un- 
polished, the Epitaphs were drawn up with far great- 
er propriety than can be shewn in those Which more 
ae times have produced. 


Orate pro Anima miſerrimi Peccatoris, 


lemn, as it flowed naturally from the religion then 
believed, and awakened in the reader sentiments of 
benevolence for the deceased, and of concern for 
his own happiness. There was nothing trifling or 
ludicrous, nothing that did not tend to the noblest 


end, the propagation of piety, and the increase e of 


Ps” 


n 
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t may seem very superfluous to lay it down as. 
the first rule for writing Epitaphs, that the name of 


the deceased is not to be omitted; nor should ] have 


thought such a precept necessary, had not the prac- 
tice of the greatest writers shewn, that it has not 
been sufficiently regarded. In most of the peetical: 


Epitaphs, the names for whom they were composed 


may be sought to no purpose, being only prefixed 
on the monument. To expose the absurdity of this 
omission, it is only necessary to ask how the Epi- 
taphs, which have outlived the stones on which they 
were inscribed, would have contributed to the in- 
formation of posterity, had they wanted the names 
of those whom they celebrated. 


In drawing the character of the deceased, there 


are no rules to be observed which do not equally re- 
late to other compositions. The praise ought not 
to be general, because the mind is lost in the extent 
of any indefinite idea, and cannot be affected with. | 
what it cannot comprehend. When we hear only 


of a good or great man, we know not in what class 


to place him, nor have any notion of his character, | 
distinct from that of a thousand others; his exam- 
ple can have no effect upon our conduct, as we have 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propose to our 
imitation. The Epitaph, composed by Ennius for! 
e his own tomb, has both the taults last mentioned, 1 To 


LE $4 Nemo me decoret lacrumis, nec ſunera, lietu 5 
Faxit. Cur? volito vivw Per ora viium. 


0 ＋ he reader of this Epitaph receives scarce any 1 
Jen from it; he neither conceives any veneration 


for the man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed 


by what methods this boasted hs Aa is to be obs 
3 Wines, 5 
Tough a buten inscription is professedly a 
panegylic, and therefore not contined to historical 

e 2904 ut ought away to be Written with 1 


Be. 3h. EST 


w- ; 


* 1 
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regard to truth. No man ought to be commended 


for virtues which he never possessed; but whoever 
is curious to know his faults, must enquire after 


them in other places; tlie monuments of tue dead are 


not intended to perpetuate the memory of crimes, 


but to exhibit patterns of virtue, On the tomb of 


Mecenas, his luxury is not to be mentioned with 
his munificence, nor is the proscription to ind a 


Pe. on the monument of Augustus, 
The best subject tor Epitaphs is private virtue; 


virtue exerted in the same circumstances in which 
the bulk of mankind ar- placed, and which, there- 
fore, may admit of m-ny imitators. He that has de- 


livered his country from oppression, or freed the 
world from ignorance and erior, can excite the e- 


mulation of a very small number; but he that has 
repelled the temptations of poverty, and disdain to 
free himself trom distress at the expence of his vir- 
tue, may animate multitudes, by his example, to tie 


Same firmness of heart and Steadiness of resolution. 


Okt this kind 1 cannot forbear the mention of two 
inscriptions; one upon a mau whose writings are 
well known, the other upon a peison whose memo- 
ry is preserved only in her Epitaph, who both lived 
in vlaverys the most calamitous state in human lite. 


ZosiMa, que folo fuit olim corpore . 
Corpore nunc etiam libera facta fuit 


= Ze OSIMA, who in her life could only have her body enſlaved, 
- NOW finds her body likewiſe let at liberty? 


It is impossible to read this Epitaph without be. | 
ing animated to bear the evils of lite with constan- 
cy, and to support the dignity of uuman nature un- 

der the most pressillg aftlictions, both by the exam 
ple of tae her. ine, Whose grave we behold, and the 
prospect ol that state 1 which, to use the lau- 

guage of the inspuecd wiiters, * Tune pour a 


os Kom tuell n aud me Weal 1 ve al one 
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The other is upon n the Stole Philoso- 
pher. | 


Servus Epictetus, mutilatus corpore val, : 
Pauperieque Irus, curaque prima Peum. 


1p Fhifetus. who lies here, was a ſlave and a cripple, poor 6 
the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of Heaven.“ 


In this distich is comprised the noblest panegy ric, 


and the most important instruction. We may learn 
from it that virtue is impracticable in no condition, 

since Epectetus could recommend himself to the res 
gard of Heaven amidst the temptations of poverty 
and slavery; slavery, which has al ways been found 
so destructive to virtue, that, in many languages a 
slave and a thief are expressed by the same word, 
And we may be likewise admonished by it, not to 
lay any stress on a man's outward circumstances, in 


making an estimate of his real value, since Ep:ctetus 


the beggar, the cripple, and the © LIPS; was . me la- 
: Fourlts: of Heaven. . 


. 


— 
— 


| 8110 the oung 


3 
DISSERTATION 


oN TUE 


EPITAP1S WRITTEN BY POPE. 


org Printed in the Vicitor | 


Pin art is Pest taught by an Nothing 
contributes more to the c. ultivation ot propriet; than 
Te:naiks on the works of those who have most excel- 
led. 1 shall therefore endeavour at this visit to en- 
students in poeny with an eam 
i natio- 1 of Pop. 5 Epitapus. | 
[ To define an epitap? is useless; ev ery one knows 
that itis an inscripuon on a tomb An epicaph, 
therefore, implies uo particular chalacter of nung. 
but may be composed in veise or prose. It is in- 
_deed common panegyrical, because we are. sel- 
dom dist; ngusshed Wilna stone but by our triends; 
but it has no rule to festraisor wodify it, e cept this, 
that it ooght not to be lotger man common behol- 
ders may be expected | tw have. lelsule aud Patience 
to e 8 Rh | 


D 


o. ca ARLES s Earl F- Donskr, in the Church of Wythybam: in oel 


pDonskr. the grace ot courts, 15 Muſe's pride, 
85 Pan of arts, and dung ze of nature, dy'd;_ 

The {courge of pride, tho' fanctified or great, 
Ot fops in learning, and of knaves in tate; 
Yet ſolt his nature, tho? fevere his! lay, 

His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 

HBleſt ſatyriſt! wha touch'd the mean fo true, 
A. mow” d, vice had luis hate ay pity te. 
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Bleſt atis who could king and country N 
Yet ſacred keep his friendſhips, and his eaſe. 
Bleſt peer! his great forefathers every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on bis race; e 
Where other Buckhurſts, other Dorſets wine 
And patriots fil), or poets, deck the line. 


The first distitch of this epitaph contains a kind 
of information, which few would want, that the man 

for whom the tomb was erected, died. There are 
indeed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to 

the dead, but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder 
that he should die. What is meant by judge of na- 
ture, is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 


of human judgment, for it is vain to judge where 


we cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is 


commonly called nature by the critics, a just repre- 


sentation of things really existing, and actions 


really performed, nature cannot be properly oppo- | 
sed to art, nature being in 01h bens only the best 


5 ellect of art. | 
The - ſourge of pride— 


| of this couplet, the EN Mew f is tit: what i Is 1 | 
tended, an illustration of the former. Pride in the 
Great is indeed well enough connected with knaves 


.O 


in state, though knaves is a word rather too ludic- 
_ Tous and light; but the mention of sanctified pride | 
will not lead the thoughts to hs in learning, but 


. FR 8 r 


rather to some species of tyranny or. oppression, 8 


something more ee and. more nadie than * 


foppery. 
e Yet he oft has nature 


This! is a high as but + was not first be” 
Stowed on Dorset by: Tue ＋ he next verse is ex- | = 


aramely beautiful. 
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" Shea ſay riot. — 


In this distich 1s s another line of which Pope was 


not the author. 1 do not mean to blame these imi- 
_ tations with much harshness; in long performances 


they are scarcely to be avoided; and in shorter they 


1 


may be indulged, because the train of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness 


of the subject allow little choice. * However, what 


is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own: and it 


is the business of critical justice to give very bird 
of the Muses his proper feather, ES 


Blest courtier 


Whether a courtier can properly be continents 5 
for keeping his ease sacred, may, perhaps, be dispu- 


table. To please king and country, without sacri- 
| ficing friendship to any change of times, was a ver 
uncommon instance of prudence or felicity and de- 


served to be kept separate from so poor a commen- 
dation as care of this ease. I wish our poets would 


attend a little more accurately to the use of the 


word sacred, which surely should never be applied, : 


in a serious composition, but where some reference 


may be made to a higher Being, or where some du- 
ty is exacted or implied. A man may keep his 
friendship sacred, because promises of friendship 


are very awful ties; but methinks he cannot, but 
in a en sense, be said to e his ease s Sacred. 


Bleſt peer. 


The blessing ascribed to the peer wa no connec- 4 


| | tion with his peerage; they might happen to any 
FL other man, whose ancestors were remembered, or 2 


25 whose posterity were likely to be regarded. 


1 know not whether this epitaph be worthy ei- 3 


; ther of the writer, « or of the man entombed, * 8 
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| on Sir Wir Ille TauNnAL, one / the principal Seibert of State 
to King William III. who having refioned his place, died in his 
retirement at een in Berkſhine, 1726. | EE 


A hafing form, a hk yt cautions mind, 
Sincere tho? prudent; conſtant yet reſign'd ; 
Honour unchang'd, a principal profeſt, | 
Fix'd to one ſide, but moderate to the reſt ; 
An honeſt courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Juſt to his prince, and to his country true; 
Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 
A ſcorn of wrangling, yet-a zeal for truth ; 
A generous faith, from ſuperſtition free; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny, | 
Such this man was; who now, from earth | remov'd 
N At length — 9 that We be lov'd. | 15 


In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 1 
at the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any 
beauty can compensate, | The name is emitted, 
The end of an epitaph is to convey some account of | 
the dead; and to what purpose is any thing told of 
him whose name is concealed? An epitaph, and a 
history, of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, since] 
the virtues and qualities, so recounted in either, are 
scattered at the mercy of fortune, to be appropriated 
by guess. The name, it is true, may be read upon 
the stone; but what obligation has it to the poet, 
vv hose verses wander over the earth, and leave their! 
subject behind them, and who is forced, like an un-“ 
skiltul painter, to make his purpose known by wy 11 
ventitious help? I 


This epitaph is wholly without elevation; ad; con-“ 


tains nothing striking or particular; but the poet is] 
not to be blamed for the defects of his subject. He 
said perhaps the best that could be said. There are. 
however, some defects which were not made neces- _ 
sary by the character in which he was employed, 


art 


L. 4 


There 1 is no opposition between an Lonest Courtier 5 


compositions to close his verse with the word foo; 


dan this rule be safely neglected, except where the 


l | liberty „ who had r never r known restraint? 
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and a patriot, for an Honest courtier cannot but be a 
Patriot. 


It was uhen iti lle to the nicety required in * 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis; nor 


length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excu- 
sable, or allows room for beauties sufficient to over- 
power the effects of petty faults. 
At the beginning of the seventh line the word. xl 
led is weak and prosaic, having no particular adapta- 
tion to any of the words that follow it. 1 
The thought in the last line is impertinent, have |} 
ing no connection with the foregoing character, nor 4 
With the condition of the man described. Had the 
. been written on the poor conspirator* who 
died lately in prison after a confinement of more 
than forty years, without any crime proved against 
him, the sentiment had been just and pathetical ; 
but why should Trumbal be congatulated upon his 


on 4 Hon. Cs Ha ARCOURT, Ne Son of the Lord Chancell> 7 Hin | 
| covnr, at the Church of Stanton-Harcourt in Oxfordſhire, 1729, 


> Vii this ſad ſhrine, who'er thou art, draw near; 5 
| Here hes the friend moſt lov'd, the ſon moſt dear; 5 2 i 
Wbo ne'er knew joy, but friendſhip might div ide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 


How vain is reaſon! eloquence how weak! 
If Pope mult tell what Harcourt cannot ſpeak. _ 5 6 : 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inſeribe thy ſtone, | _—_— 

And, with a father” $ forrow s, mix his own. 5 | "FA 


Inis epitaph is principally remarkable for the 
artful introduction of the name, which is inserted 


$M Major Bernardi, | See Cent. Mag. Voi VI. p. 5333 rok | 
1 p. 151 2 . | 7 
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with a peculiar felicity, to which chauce must con- 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile 


imitation. 
1 cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the two 


last lines had been omitted, as they take away from 


the energy what they do not add to the sense. 


"On Janrs 1 E/ 
18 WES TMINSTER-AHBEv. 


Iacozus CRAGGS, 
REGI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETLS 
ET CONSILIIS SANCTLIORIBUS 
PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULI AMOR ET : 
«,"_, - DELICIAE? £ | 
VIXIT TITULIS ET INVADIA MAJOR. 
1 ANNOS HEU PAUCOS XXXVe | 
O3. FEB. XVI. MDCC XX. | 


"Stateſman, yet friend to truth! of ut incere, 
| to action faithful, and in honour clear! 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 
Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the Muſe he lov'd, 


The lines on Craggs were not originally intend⸗ 


ed for an epitaph, and therefore some faults are to 


be imputed to the violence with which they are 


torn from the poem that first contained them. We 
may however, observe some defects. There is a 
redundancy of words in the first couplet; it is su-] 


perfluous to tell of him, who was sincere, 9 5 and 
el, that he was in honour Sea., 


There seems to be an opposition intended i in thel 
| fourth line, which is not very obvious: where is the 2 


wonder. that he gained no title, and lost no friend. 
It may be proper here to remark the absurdity o 


: joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or Erde a and . it ether language be n 


* : 
, a 2 
+ - . 
8 

x 
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fera | 


or of an attempt unccomplished, Such 


r I ca 


ble to the other, let that only be used; for 10 rea- 


son can be given why part of the information should 


be given in one tongue, and part in another, on a 


tomb more than in any other place, or any other o 
casion; and to tell all that can be conveniently told 


in verse, and then to call in the help of prose, has 
always the appearance of a very artless expedient, 


an epi- 
taph resembles the conversation ofa foreigner, w ho 


tells part of his meaning by Wo and convey's part 
by sigus. | 


V. 


| Intended for Mr Rows. 
IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we truft, 
And, facred, place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
15 Beneath a rude and nameless ſtone he lies, 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiriiig eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endlets reſt! 
Hleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! 
One grateful woman to thy ſame ſupplies 
What a whole thanklels land to his denies. 


Ot this inscription the chief fault is, that it be 


Jones less to Rowe, for whom it was written, than 
to Dryden, who was buried near him; and indeed 
gives very little information concerning either. 
The wish, peace lo toy sbade, is too mythol ogical 
to be admitted into a Christian temple; the ancient 

worship has infected almost all our other composi- 
tions, aud might therefore be contented to spare our 
epilapbs. Let fiction, at least, cease with life, auc 


N le t us des serious over the grave. 
the —_— | | 
the 3 


VI. 
On Mrs Conner; EN 
wa DIED or A CANCE! * IN HER BRF AST. | 


Here refts a woman, good withont pretence, 
Bleſt with plain redsson, and w ih Aer lense; 
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No conqueſts ſhe, but o'er herſelf defir'd, 

No arts eſſay'd, but not to be admir'd. 8 
Paſſion and pride were to ter ſoul nzknown, | 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our own, 
do unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind, 

So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſlrong. yet ſo reſiu d, 
| Heaven as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd; 


be ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd. 
1 have always considered this as the most valua- 


ble of all Pope's epitaphs: the subject of it is a cha- 
racter not discriminated by any shining or eminent 


peculiarities; yet that which really makes, though 


not the splendour, the felicity of life, and that which 
every wise man will chuse for his final and lasting 
companion in the langour of age, in the quiet of 
Privacy, when he departs weary and disgusted from 
the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain, Of such 
nu character, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
Known, aud the dignity established. Domestic vir 
tue, as it is exerted without great occasions, or 
eonspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted te- 
nor, required the genius of Pope to display it in such 

a manner as might attract regard, and enforce reve- 
'Tence, Who can forbear to lament that this ami- 


able woman has no name in the verses? 


If the particular lines of this inscription be exa- 
mined, it will appear less faulty than the test. 
There is scarce one line taken from common places, 
unless it be that in which o virtue is said to be 
_ our own, I once heard a lady of great beauty and 
5 elegance object to the fourth line, that it contained 


an unnatural and incredible panegynl ric. Of this let 
| tie ladies Judge, , . 5 | 


% J c ö 
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Gf modeſt wiſdom and pacific truth; | 
Compos'd in ſufferings, and in jov ſedate, 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion great. 

- Juſt of thy word, in every thought ſincere, 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might hear 3 ; 
Of fofteſt manners, unaffected mind, 

Lover of peace, and friend of buman- kind: 

o live! for Heaven's eternal year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine 


| "ed till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief: 
These little rites, a ſtone, a verſe receive, 
Iis all a father, all # friend can give. | 


| - This epitaph contains of the brother only a A | gene» 
ral indiscriminate character, and of the sister tells 

nothing hut that she died. The difficulty in writ- 

ing epitaphs 1 is to give a particular and appropriate 
praise. This, however, is not always to be perform! 


no great panegyric, that there is inclosed in this 
tomb one who was born in one year, and died in 
another; yet many useful and amiaule lives have 
. been ed, — [Fat leave little: materials for any. 
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VII. 


On the Meniment of the: Hon, Ronan. Dricey and of his Siler 


Manx, erected by their Father the Lord Dicpy, in the (Aur of 
Sherborve in Dorſctſhire, 1727. 


Go! fair example of . youth, 


Aud thou, bleſt maid! attendant on his doom, 


= penſive haſt follow'd to the ſilent tomb, | 
Steer'd the ſame courſe to the fame quiet ſhore, | 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! 

S0, then, where only bleſs ſincere is known! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 


Yet take theſe tears, mortality's relief; 


— — PT INS - — — 
a "> * 


Fed; whatever be the diligence or ability ot the wri= | 
ter; for the greater part ofa nkind Have no charac- 43 

ter at all, have little that.distinguishes them from 4 

others equally good or bad, an { therefore nothing T4 
can be said of them which may not be applied wi ih If 
equal propriety to a thous and more. It is indeed 


N 
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other memorial. These are however not the pro- 


per subjects of poetry; and whenever friendship, 


or. any other motive, obliges a poet to write on 
such subjects, he must be forgiven if he sometimes 
_ wanders in generalities, and utters the same en 
over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can neatcely be 

made more apparent than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
_ fourteen epitaphs which he has written comprise 


about an hundred and forty lines, in which there 
are more repetitions than will easily be found in all F_ 


the rest of his works, In the eight lines which 


make the character of Digby, there is scarce any 
thought, or word, which — not be found in the 


other epitaphs. 
The ninth line, which! is he the strongest and 


most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
dclusion is the same with that on enen, buti is 1 


5 Nan more s elegant and better connected, 


VIII. 


0 Sir Goopraty 3 . Os 
IN ' WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 1723. 


1 by Heaven, and not a maſter, — 

5 Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought, 
Nou for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Mb hate'er was beautious, or whate'er was great, 
Lies crown'd with princes honours, poets lay, _ 

Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd, he might outvie 
Hler works; and, dying, ſears herſelf may die. . 


9 of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the de⸗ 0 
* cond not bad; the third is deformed with a broxen 
maetaphor, the word crowned not being applicable“ 

to the honours or the lays; and the fourth is entire- | _ 
ly borrowed from the epitaph i in Raphael, but ot ve- | 


5 Ty} harsh construction, 


EE ß 
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IX. 
On General HEN Wirnens, 
IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 1729. 


Here WITHERS, reſt | thou braveſt, gentleſt mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human-kind; | 
l' born to arms! O! worth in youth approv'dl 
O! ſoft humanity, in age belov'a! _ | | 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the ſigh ſincere. 
WITUrEs, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love! 
Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 
Nor let us ſay (thoſe Exctisa glories gone) 
| The laſt true BRITON lies beneath this ſtone. 


5 The epitaph on Withers affords another 1 5 
| of common places, though somewhat diversified by 
mingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a profession. 
a The second couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
Fw pleasing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
Iguage; and I think it may be observed, that the 
* particle O, used at the beginning of a sentence, als... 
= WALK offends. 5 | 
The third: couplet i is more happy; the value ex 
pressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem; there is yet something of the com- 
mon cant of cuperficial satyrists. Who suppose that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensa- 
| | tions, and that he i Is equally a dissembler to the live 


1 | ing and the dead. 


4 At the third api I Should wish the its ph to 

a close but that 1 should be unwilling to lose the two 
se- next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
en | 
ble F< 
re- | 
my 


5 not be retained without the Tour rat follow them. 
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x. 


| $ On Mr ELIjAn F en 5 | 
AT EASTHAMSTED IN BERKSHIRE, TEOY 


13 This modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man: + 

A poet bleſt beyond a poet's fate, 

Whom Heav'n kept ſecred from the Proud and Great; 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, | 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Sa nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From Nature's temperate fealt roſe fatisfy* d. | 
Thank'd Heaven that he had liv'd, and that he dy” d. 


The first couplet of this epitaph 1s borrowed from 
The four next lines contain a species 


 Crashaw.. 
of praise peculiar, original, and just. 
fore, the inscription should have ended, 
part containing nothing but what is common to 
every man who is wise and good. 
of Fenton was $0 amiable, that I, 


Here, there- 


fully for the advantage of posterity. 


to blame 1 in his lite Te 


. 
5 On G e 
IN WESTMINS1 ER- ABBEY, 1738. | 


Of manners gentle, of affefttions mild; 
| In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child; 
With native hamour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at orice and laſh the age: 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 0 
Anudſ uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great; 
A ſafe companion, and an ealy friend, 
| Vublam'd thro” ken lamented | in ITT end. 


innen, , 


the latter 


The character | 
cannot forbear to | 
wish for some poet or biographer to display it more 
| It he did not 
stand in the first rank of genius, he may claim a 
; place in the second; and whatever Criticism may 
object to his writings, Censure could find very little. 1 
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Theſe are thy bee not le t hear thy k1 a. | 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall h, 
Striking th eir penlive boſoms—likkRr LIES Gav, 


"hi Gay was the favourite of our author, this epi- 
taph was probably written with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention; yet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest; for it will not always hap- 
5 685 that the success of a poet is proportionate to 

lis labour. The same observation may be extend- 


ed to all works of imagination which are often in- 


fluenced by causes wholly out of the performer 0 


power, by hints of which he perceives not the ori- 


gin, by sudden elevations of mind which he cannot 
produce in himself, and which sometimes rise when Ly 


he expects them least. 


TP ne two parts of the first line are e only echoes of. 
each other; gentle manners and mild a Feclions, MM 


they mean any thing, must mean the same. 


. That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid. com- © 
1 mendation; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a Poet. The wit of man, and the simplicity of 
a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise 
| ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 
In the next couplet rage 1s less properly introdu= _ 
ced after the mention of mildness and gentleness, 
Which are made the constituents of his character; 0 
for a man $0 mild and gentle to 8 his rage, was 


> : not difficult, 


The next line i is abt in its 1 and | 

mean in its conception; the opposition is obvious; 
and the word lash, used absolutely, and without a- 
Dy modification, is gross and improper. 


To be above temptation in poverty, and fr ee from : 
corruption among the Great, is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice. But to be a safe com- 
45 | anion 1 is Praise merely negative, ahing not from 
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the possessio of virtue, but the absence of vice and i 
= _ one of the most odious. | 85 
As little can be added to his character, by n assert- | 
ing that he was lamented in bis endl, Every man | 

that dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph sup- 
posed to be lamented, and therefore this general la- 


- mentation does no honour to Gay. 


The eight first lines have no grammar, the ad- | 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epi- 


thets without a subject. 


The thought in the last line, that Gay i is + ne 


| 1 in the bosoms of the wortby and the good, who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is So dark 


that few understand it; and so harsh Wien it 1s $ ex- k 


N that Still fewer bated 


; "Intended for Sir 5 ac Minot ; 
IN WESTMINSTER- ABBEY. 


ISAACUS NEWTONIUS: 

Quem Immortalem e . 
Teſtantur Tempus, Natura, Calum: | 
SEES Mortalem 5 

Hoc marmor fatetur. 


Neature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night: 
_ GOD ſaid, LET NEwTON BE! And all Was light. 


Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
* to be very few. Why part should be Latin and 
part Exglisb. it is not easy to discover. In the La- 
| Zin, the opposition of immortalis and mortalis is a 
mere sound, or a mere quibble ; 3 he is not immortal 


in any sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 


In the verses the thought is obvious, aud the 


words night and Hgt vt are too a te allied. 
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0 Eoxoxo Dake of Buckingham, who 4. in the ugh} Year 7 „ 


Age, 1735. 


11 modeſt youth, with cool reflection crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could fave a parent's juſteſt pride from fate, | 
Or add one patriot to a ſinking ſtate; Is 
This weeping marble had not aſk'd thy tear, 
Or fadly told, how many hopes lie here: 
The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 
The ſenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Vet ſofter honours, and leſs noiſy fame, 
Attend the ſhade of gentle Buckincuamn: 
In whom race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 
| L And, chiets or fages long to Britain given, 
A Pays the laſt tribute of a Taint to heaven. 


This epitaph Mr Warburton prefers to the rest, 


N Sat I know not for what reason. To crown with. 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching to 
nonsense. Opening virtue blooming round, s0me= 
| thing like tautology; the six following lines 8 
poor and prosaic. Art is another couplet uced for 
arts, that a rhyme may be had to Heart. The in 


3 last lines are the best, but not excellent. 


of 
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a- 
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The rest of his sepulchral performances hirdly- 
| ee the notice of criticism. The contemptible 

Dialogue between HE and Sue should have been 
aupproceed for the author's sake. 85 
In his last epitaph on himself, in which ho. abs” mM 
: tempts to be jocular upon one of the few things that 


| make wise men serious, he confouads the living n man 
L _ the dead: 1 I > | 


40 Vader this stone, or 3 this au, 
60 Or under this turf, &c. 


5 Wu a man is once buried, the e under 5 
what he is buried is easily decided. He forgot that 


1 though! he wrote the e in a state of uncertain- | 
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ty, yet it could not be laid over him til his grave 
was made. Such is the ate 4 e when it 1s ill 


employed. = 
The world has but little new; even this Sd 
edness seems to have been borrowed from the fol- * 


| lowing funeless lines: 


| Ludovici Areoſti humantur offa 
Sub hoc marmore, vel ſub hac humo, e 
sud quicquid voluit benignus hæres 
Sive hærede benignior comes, ſen 
_ Opportunius incidens Viator; 
Nam ſcite haud potuit futura, ſed nec | 
Taanti erat vacuum ſibi cadaver _ | 
Ut utnam cuperet parare vivens, 
_ Vivens iſta tamen ſibi paravit. 
Qu inſcribi voluit ſuo ſepulchro 
Olim ſiquod haberetis ſepulchrum. 


Hately Ariosto did not venture to expect that his . 
trie would have ever had such an N Is _ 
"Jn. | 1 „„ i 
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| ENGLISH COMMON SOLDIERS. 


| Bra those ah hav cared the military geni- 
us of the Frglisb with that of the French nation, it 
| +» remarked, that the French officers will always lead, N 
Ii tbe. soldiers will foliow; and that the. finglish 
soldiers will "Og Jon; * their 5, mm will 
He lead. 5 | 
oo all pointed sentences, some degree of accuracy 5 
- must be sacrificed to conciseness; aud, in this com- 
| parison, our officers Seem to lose what our. soldiers 
| gain. I know not any reason for supposing that 
the Eng lis h officers are less willing than the French 
to lead; but it is, I think, universally allowed, that 
the Englisb Soldiers are more willing to follow. 
Our nation may boast, beyond any other people in 
the world, of a kind of epidemic bravery, diffused 
_ equally through all its ranks, We can shew a pea- | 
santry of heroes, and fill our armies with clowns, 
| whose courage may vie with that of their general. 
| There may be some pleasure in traeing the cuu- 
| $es of this plebeian magnanimity.“ The qualities“ 
|| which commonly aake an army formidable, are 
long habits of regularity, great exactness of disci- 
: pline, and great confidence in the commander. Res 
| gularity may, in time, produce a kind of mechanical | 
| obedience to signals and commands, like that which 
the e perverse Cartesiaus impute to animals: discipline ; 
| may! | Impress such an awe OY POT 1 mind, that wy 
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are thought by others, nor by themselves, more ac« 
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rally produces laxity of discipline: they are very 
iüittle in sight of their officers; and, when they are 
not engaged in the slight duty of the guard, are suf 


5 lity of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and the 

Pros perity of our trade, dis pose us very little to re- 
verence of superiors, It is not to any great esteem 

of the officers that the Englisb soldier is indebted 
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danger shall be less dreaded than the danger of pu- 

nishment; and confidence in the wisdom or fortune 

of the general, may induce the soldiers to follow him 
| blindly to the most dangerous enterprize. 


What may be done by discipline and regulirity. 


may be seen in the troops of the Russian empress, 


and Pruss/an monarch. We find that they may be 
broken without confusion, and 2 without 
flight. 

But the English troops have none of these requi- 
sites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no 
means part of their character: they are rarely exer- 

cised, and therefore shew very little dexterity. in 
their evolutions as bodies of men, or in the manual 

use of their weapons as individuals; they neither 


tive or exact than their enemies, and therefore de- 
rive none of their courage from such e su- 


The manner in 1 which they are  diepened 3 in quar- | 
ters over the country during times of peace, natu- 


| ered to live every man his own way, 
The equality of Englisb privileges, the Impartia« 


for his spirit in the hour of battle; for perhaps it, 
does not often happen that he thinks much better of 
is jeader than of himself, The French count, who| 
as lately published the Art of War, remarks. how 
much soldiers are animated, when they see all their) 
dangers shared by those Who were born to be their 
masters, and whom they consider as beings of a dif- 
{erent Tank, ne ee e d mo: 
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| Recs of courage : : he was born without a master! | 


and looks not on any man, however dignified by lace 


or titles, as deriving from nature any claims to his 
respect, or DUTTON any e e to his 


OWN... 


There are some, perhaps, who would. imagine 


- that every Luglisbman fights better than the sub- 


jects of absolute governments, because he has more 
to defend. But what has the Lug lisb more than 


the French soldier! Prope riy they are both common- 
> | 1y without, Liberty is, to the lowest rank of every 
- | nation, little more than the choice of working or. 
starving; and this choice is, I suppose, equally al- 
"| | Jowed } in every country. I ne E nelish soldier sel- 
x dom has his head very full of the constitution; nor 
«= | \has there been, for more than a century, anv war 


man in danger. 


gar? It proceeds, iu my opinion, from that dissolu- 


employer is to him. . iſe he looks for no protec- 
the tion from others, he is naturally roused to be his 
re- wn protector; and, having nothing to abate his es- 
em teem of himself, he conse quently aspires to the es- 
ted I reem of others. Thus every man that crowds our 


his reputation among those of his own rank; and as 


now courage is in most frequent use, the fame of courage | | 
their) is most eagerly pursued. From this neglect of sub- 
their) ordination, I do not deny that some inconveniences 


dif- 
mo: 


that put the property or Went of a sing le Eng lis b ; 


Whence then is the courage of the: Farid 5 


streets is a man of honour, disdainful of obligation, ; 
impatient of reproach, and desirous of extending 


may from time to time proceed: the power of the - 
law does not always zullen Sup ply the want of 
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tion of dependance which obliges'every man to re 
gard his own character. While every man is fed 
by his own hands, he has no need. of any servile 
arts: he may always have wages for his labour; 
and is no less necessary to his employer, than his 
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reverence, or maintain the proper distinetion be- 
tween diiFerent ranks; but good and evil will grow 
up in this world together; and they who complain, 
in peace, of the insolence of the populace, must re- 
member, twat their insolence i in e ls e in 
War. | | 


